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UNDER SUSPICION; OR, THE DEATH MYSTERY.*' 

By Benry Stoddard. 


CHAPTER I. 

TWO fhiends, and a little gossip. 

T was a dreary, dark and rainy afternoon 
in October; very disagreeable out of 
doors, but cheerfully pleasant and comfortable 
within the apartment occupied by Mr. Pierce 
Thornton, which was one of the suit of 
rooms rented by him at the “ Winchendon 
House.” 

Mr. Thornton was seated in a comfortable 
armchair, with a newspaper in his hand, a 
Qigar between his lips, and with his feet ele¬ 
vated upon the seat of another chair, seemed 
to he taking life very complacently. He was 
a man about thirty years of age, rather 
heavily built, and with a pleasant and pre¬ 
possessing countenance. Hardly a hand¬ 
some man, but one you would be sure to like 
upon first acquaintance. 

It was understood that Mr. Thornton was 
a law practitioner; at all events it was known 
that be had an office in that rather exclusive 
locality, Pembertou square; but it was sur¬ 
mised that his practice was none of the 
largest .However, the gentleman, fortunate- 
ly,.had other resources than his profession, 
and to-day Mr. Pierce Thornton, as ho blew 
clouds of perfumed smoke above his news¬ 
paper, appeared to be the happiest man in 
the universe. If indeed there was anything 
that annoyed hitn, thhfS was not so much as 
a shadow of it visible. 

He was still occupied with his newspaper, 
when a visitor was announced and entered. 

“Egerton, how are you? ” said Thornton, 
as he recognized his visitor; “glad you 
dropped in. Villanous weatharl Take a 
chair,” indicating one placed near the fire. 

His visitor, a fine-looking man, some few 
years his junior, quietly seated himself in 
the chair, as he said:— 

“Yes, a trifle damp; but you look comfor- 
able here,” 

“Take a glass of port—nothing like it to 
drive off the damp and chill. Have a 
cigar?” 

Mr. Egerton sipped his port, and lighted a 
cigar. 

“ Well,- what have you got new to tell 
me?” Thornton asked. 


“ Nothing much. Was passing and thought 
I’d drop in. Of course you have a card for 
Miss Rutledge’s party?” 

“Yes.” 

“ You knew that she and Piermont were 
engaged ?” 

“No; I haven’t heard of it before. I am 
not in the way to hear much that is going 
on—don’t go into society so much as yon. I 
supposed they were engaged, however, judg¬ 
ing by outward indications. Piermont has 
been very devoted there,” said Thornton, in¬ 
differently, throwing his cigar into the grate. 

“ Pity,isn’t it ?—that she is to marry Pier- 
mout, I mean,” remarked Egerton, care¬ 
lessly. “ Oh, by the by, if I remember 
rightly you were taken in that neighborhood 
at one time.” 

“ Yea; terribly smitten. I suppose I ought 
to break my heart, but I won’t,” said Thorn¬ 
ton, lightly. 

“ Hardly worth while, my dear fellow,” 
said Egerton. 

Presently Thornton said:— 

“ You spoke of Piermont, a few minutes 
ago, as though you did uot consider him as 
exactly a suitable match for Miss Rutledge. 
Do you know anything of him ?” 

“ Well—no, not exactly,” returned Ralph 
Egerton, thoughtfully; “ but he’s not half 
good enough for her.” 

“You are a little prejudiced, perhaps,” 
suggested Thornton. “ I always considered 
Mr. Piermont a very good sort of man.” 

“ I have ray doubts about it,” said Eger¬ 
ton, significantly. 

“ What gives you this impression?” asked 
the other, rather interested by the manner 
in which his friend spoke. 

“ Well, I hardly know, niyself; but there’s 
a mystery about him, and £ have thought at 
times— Well, it don’t matter now what I 
may have thought.” 

“ Egerton, old fellow, you are getting de¬ 
cidedly mysterious. Will you have the kind¬ 
ness to enlighten me with regard to your 
dark suspicions?” laughed Thornton, care¬ 
lessly, though at the same time curious to 
learn the nature of his friend’s suspicions 
regarding Miss Rutledge’s lover. 

Ralph Egerton smoked away thoughtfully 
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ill silence a moment, then said, conflden- 
lially:— 

“ Last summer, if you remember, Pier- 
mont and myself passed several weeks at 
Seareport, and it was while there that I 
formed my opinion of him. He was very at¬ 
tentive to a little country girl, I noticed, and 
there was some little scandal about it; aud 
the climax of the affairs was that they very 
quietly left the place together.” 

“ It was rather a villanoua proceeding, cer¬ 
tainly, if the girl was innocent before,” said 
Thornton, a tr/tJe surprised at the informa¬ 
tion. 

‘‘She was the most delicate, ingenuous 
little creature in the world,” said Egerton, 
“ and I have at times thought”— 

Mr. Egerton paused to take his cigar from 
his lips, and extending his arm at full length, 
carefully knocked the ashes from the end of 
it before continuing;— 

‘‘Well, that she didn’t go with Piermont 
except as his wife. 1 know he is a plausible, 
oily, insinuating sort of a fellow, and would 
almost tempt an angel to her ruin; but still 
I can’t help the feeling, somehow, that Alice 
Heath—that was her name—never eloped 
■with the man as his mistress.” 

“ But my dear Egerton,” said Thornton, 
quickly, “ if your surmises should be correct, 
think of what a dangerous position Miss 
Rutledge is placed I ” 

‘.‘ Well, I know. That’s just what troubles 
me. But what am I to do ? I have no 
proof, you know, that she did not willingly 
consent to be his mistress, though I am dOr 
termined to seek her out and know the 
truth.” 

Mr. Thornton reflected upon the matter a 
moment, and said presently:— 

“ I think you must be mistaken, Egerton, 
in your opinion. I don’t much believe Pier¬ 
mont would have been betrayed into a mar¬ 
riage. And certainly, had he done so, he 
would never have dared to attempt a mar¬ 
riage with the daughter of John Rutledge. 
And is this all of the story ? Have you 
never seen this interesting young creature 
since her mysterious disappearance with 
Piermont? ” 

‘‘Yes. I have seen her here in Boston 
several times, aud in Piermont’s company,” 
returned Egerton. ” X can’t explain to you 
why it is, but 1 beiieve them to be secretly 
married. Had you known Alice Heath, you 
could never have believed such an act possi- ■ 
ble with her; and even had she been bad 


enough to go with him, 1 know she would 
never have consented to stay after she be¬ 
came aware of what she had really done.” 

“ Oh, the thing is too absurd, my dear fel¬ 
low,” said Thornton. “ Why,” he added, 
incredulously, “ do you suppose our friend 
Piermont would delifaerateiy commit big¬ 
amy 7 My dear friend, 1 tell you that sort 
of thing is out of date. It will do wdl 
enough for the sensation novels, but you 
don’t see anything of the kind in real life 
now-a-days. The whole thing is to lidic- 
ulousJ ” 

“ I understand perfectly,” said Egerton 
in reply, “ how you would bo led to think as 
you do—D6t knowing the girl; but I am still 
confident that Alice Heath never eloped with 
Horace Piermont except as his wife. I did 
not expect you would view the matter as I 
do. That is why 1 hesitated to speak of it, 
but that does not shake my faith in the girl’s 
purity.” 

Thornton smiled, quietly, and remarked in 
a half jesting tone:— 

“ I didn’t know you were so susceptible to 
outside appearances. You were not in love 
with the little Searsport beauty too, were 
you ? ” 

“ Not ia the least, ray dear fellow, I assure 
you,” answered his friend, carelessly. ‘‘ I 
must he pushing along, I see,” he added, 
glancing at the clock on the mantle, and at 
the same time rising and taking his hat. 

“Not going 7 ” said his friend, in surprise. 
“ You will certainly stop and dine with me.” 

“ Thank you, 1 have promised to dine at 
home to-day. I have just fifteen minutes to 
catch the train. Good-afternoon.” 

“ Good-day, My regards to Miss Egerton. 
Sorry I could not have your company to 
dinner.” 

Ralph Egerton passed out of the room, 
and was shortly on bis way out of the city. 
Thorulon returned to his newspaper, and 
apparently had quite forgotten the subject 
of the late conversation. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE EGERTONS .AXD THEIR QUESTS. 

rriHE home of the Egerlons was located 
-L about thirty miles from the city in a 
very pleasant and picturesque spot near a 
high cliff overhanging the river, which rolled 
and boiled over the jagged rocks many feet 
below. The country was comparatively 
thinly settled in that vicinity, and Mr. 
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Edward Egerlon having occasion several 
years before to visit the locality, was struck 
with its picturesque beauty, and at once 
became the purchaser of the present site of 
his residence and the grounds connected 
with it. Immediately after coming into 
possession of it he had erected the present 
elegant structuie, and had yearly improved 
the grounds, until now when we first present 
it to the readers attention, it had attained as 
near an approach to perfection as is to be 
expected in this lower world. 

He was something of a horticulturist in 
his way, and had given his attention very 
much to the improvement of his place in 
that direction. He had permanently se¬ 
cured the valuable services of a celebrated 
landscape gardener, under whose super¬ 
vision several green-houses had been erected, 
and an expensive conservatory added to one 
of the wings of the house. 

An Italian garden had also been laid out 
some little way down the river-bank, where 
the cliff had degenerated into merely a steep 
declivity to the shore of the river; and, on 
the whole, Mr. Edward Egerton could flatter 
himself he had as fine a country-seat as any 
in the state. 

Mr. Egerton was a retired merchant; hav¬ 
ing amassed a colossal fortune in the wine 
traffic, he was now enjoying to the fullest 
extent the fruits of his years devoted to 
business. To be sure the bouse of Egerton 
& Co. still flourished in the city, but the 
• gentleman had long ago withdrawn from his 
connection with the concern, having sold out 
his interest to his junior partner, who now 
represented the head of the establishment. 

The family consisted of Mr. Egerton sen¬ 
ior, his two son’s Clement and Ralph—to 
the younger of whom the reader was intro¬ 
duced in the preceeding chapter—and a 
daughter Marcia, scarcely nineteen year of 
age, and just at present quite new in society. 

Mrs. Egerton had been in her grave sev¬ 
eral years, and Edward Egerton had never 
married a second time; indeed, such a 
possibility had never entered the minds of 
any of their children, and had anyone sug¬ 
gested such a thought they would have re¬ 
sented it_indignantly enough. There was, 
however, a certain very fashionable and fas¬ 
cinating widow who had serious designs 
upon the gentleman’s heart. A Mrs. With- 
erbee, who was remotely related to the for¬ 
mer Mrs. Egerton’s family. 

Mrs. Witherbee had one daughter, Isabel, 


a very beautiful and interesting young lady, 
and evidently very like what her exquisite 
mamma had been in her younger days. 
Miss Witherbee was secretly engaged to 
Ralph Egerton, and though the parents 
understood that they eventually would make 
a match of it, they were not aware that any 
words of love had passed between them. 

Isabel Witherbee and Marcia Egerton were 
intimale and sincere friends, and it was 
through this intimacy that Isabel had first 
met Ralph Egerton. His brother Clement 
she also regarded very sincerely as a friend, 
while he unaware of her secret betrothal to 
Ralph, wildly loved her with all the ardor of 
his soul. He had never spoken, or even so 
much as allow a whisper of his sentiment 
for her to escape him. There was some¬ 
thing in her manner that repelled a confes¬ 
sion whenever such a thought was in his 
mind, and a distant reserve in her deport¬ 
ment with him that chilled the thought of 
anything like a closer intimacy. 

Clement Egerton was blind, in a rheasure, 
to what others saw plainly. He was, it is 
true, fully aware of his brother’s attachment 
for Miss Witherbee, but what he could not, 
or would not discover, was that his atten¬ 
tions met with any more encouragement 
from her than his own. 

With his father, Clement was very notic- 
ably the favorite. Beside being the elder 
son, there were other little matters that had 
prejudiced the father’s attachment. Clement 
had somehow escaped all these youthful fol¬ 
lies which are the source of so much annoy¬ 
ance to the parent, and often, eventually, to 
the perpetrator also, and had deported him¬ 
self with credit wherever he had been, and 
graduated with honor at Harvard. Ralph, 
unfortunately, had not escaped scathless, as 
had his brother, because he had not the sta¬ 
bility of character, his father said; but that 
may or may not have been the case. At all 
events, his peccadilloes had cost the old gen¬ 
tleman quite a considerable amount in the 
aggregate, judged by his stern manner of 
thinking, though the truth but a trifle to a 
man in his circumstances. Furthermore, 
Clement had developed a decided liking for 
business pursuits, while Ralph’s tendencies 
were altogether in another direction. The 
result was that Mr. Egerton senior gave the 
entire management of his property into the 
hands of his eldest son, who conducted af¬ 
fairs so admirably as to wholly relieve his 
father from all feeling of concern or respon- 
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sibility regarding his investments, and indeed 
all anxiety whatever. In the meantime 
Balpb, quite to his father’s disgust, had con¬ 
stituted himself decidedly a young man of 
leisure; and under these circumstances, and 
with his old-fashioned ideas of a young 
man’s having an occupation, it was not sur¬ 
prising the old gentleman had formed so 
strong a preference for his eldest son. 

• This was briefly the position of affairs at 
the time when we discover the family at 
home on the day subsequent to the interview 
described in the opening chapter. It was 
during a visit of Mrs. Witherbee and her 
daughter, who paid the family lengthy visits 
twice a year. It was on Marcia’s account. 
Isabel was so very pleasant and desirable a 
companion for her. 

Mrs. 'Witherbee had, previous to this last 
visit, disclosed to her daughter, in what she 
considered a very delicate way, her intentions 
and aspirations with regard to the position 
of mistress of Mr. Egerton’s elegant home. 
Isabel Witherbee had been greatly surprised 
and very far from pleased at the intelligence. 

“ Surely you do not fancy, my dear,” Mrs. 
Witherbee had said, “ because you are just 
i n the first love experience of your life time, 
that I am too old or faded to think of mar¬ 
riage?” 

The lady was exceedingly well preserved 

_she was not old by any means, indeed, as 

the world goes, many would have considered 
her mature style of beauty far preferable to 
the youthful loveliness and freshness of her 
daughter. Certainly there were no traces 
visible, in the rich crimson of her cheeks and 
the haughty flash of her dark eyes, of time’s 
imperishable pencilings. Mrs. Witherbee 
was aware of this, and it may have been, 
that, in speaking as she did, she expected to 
call forth an honest compliment from her 
daughter’s lips. 

“No,” Isabel answered her, thoughtfully. 
“ But poor papa, I cannot bear to think of 
another as occupying his place.” 

“ But surely, my child, you cannot expect 
me to always remain inconsolable, deeply as 
I have loved your father,” said the elder 
lady, somewhat annoyed by her daughter’s 
objection, and speaking with some asperity. 

“ You will remember your father has been 
eight years dead.” 

“ I know, mamma, the world sanctions 
such things; I know it would be considered 
perhaps, a most desirable connection,” her 
daughter said, with some hesitation; “ but to 


me there is something very unpleasant in 
the thought of such a marriage.” 

Isabel Witherbee was young and had ro¬ 
mantic ideas; she did not believe in second 
marriages. Her mother was far from pleased 
at her objections, but found it impossible to 
shake her opinions. She finally contented 
herself with the information given in rather 
a sarcastic lone—“ that she would get over 
her absurd notions when a few years older.” 

The conversation was not resumed be¬ 
tween them, but upon the first day of their 
arrival at the Egertaas, Isabel aoCiced seme- 
thiug in her mother’s manner towards Mr. 
Egerton that she was surprised she had 
not rightly interpreted before. 

The family group was a suggestive one, on 
this evening that weflrstobserve them. Mr. 
Egerton, sitting near the table in the centre 
of the room, partly occupied with his news¬ 
paper, while Mrs. Witherbee sits near, atri- 
tie of needle-work in her hands aud convers¬ 
ing occasionally in a subdued tone with the 
gentleman. Isabel Witherbeeis at the piano 
idly toying with the keys, but not playing, 
while Ralph bends impressively over her, 
murmuring some pleasant compliment in her 
ear which causes her to lower her head while 
the happy bfushea piay upon her rounded 
cheek. 

Clement Egerton stands aloof from the 
rest in the shadow of the window drapery, 
glowering jealously from beneath his com¬ 
pressed brows at the group at the piauo, anH 
Marcia sits a little apart from her father an^ 
Mrs. Witherbee, attentively observing him 
while pretending to be occupied with the 
book in her hand. 

She rises, finally, and goes over to where 
he is standing. 

“ Clement,” she said, softly, as she came 
up and drawing him further into the win¬ 
dow recess; “you are displaying your feel¬ 
ings loo plainly. All would presently have 
observed you as I have done. I nndemtaad 
it all—Isabel. Can you not conceal your 
annoyance ? ” 

Clement Egerton stammered in replying 
to his sister’s words. She had spoken so 
suddenly and so plainly that it had thrown 
him into a moment’s awkward embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“Marcia, what nonsense you are talking,” 
he said, endeavoring atlast tosay something. 
“ Do you fancy me enamored of Miss Wither¬ 
bee? She is very pretty, I acknowledge, 
but your brother has not ”- 
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“Clement, do not deny the truth,” his sis¬ 
ter interrupted, gravely. “ I know that you 
are attached to Isabel. I have known it this 
long time. But can you not see that she 
loves Ealph ? ” 

The frown on Clement Egertons face 
deepened as he answered, sullenly;— 

“No; she does not love himl She may 
coquette with him lightly, but I tell you she 
can’t love Ralph Egertonl” 

“My brother do not decieve yourself 
longer with this fancy,” Marcia said quietly 
but decidely. “ You must conquer this 
feeling. She loves Ralph.” 

She left him as she spoke, not wishing to 
hear his reply, if indeed he contemplated 
making any, and quietly resumed her book. 

Presently, Clement silently and sullenly 
crossed the room and left the apartment. 

CHAPTER HI. 

ALICE MOETON AND HER PERSECUTOR. 

HORACE PIERIIONT. 

A llusion was made to AUce Heath in 
the flrst chapter. It may be as well 
here to explain that Ralph Egerton’s sur¬ 
mises regarding Mr. Piermont and herself 
were by no means so wide of the truth as his 
friend Thornton had supposed. It is true 
Mr. Piermont had persuaded her into many 
things which her better nature told her were 
not exaetly right, but on one point she had 
been firm. Mr. Piermont could persuade 
her to leave her home with him only as his 
wife. 

She had, however, so far yielded to his 
Wishes as to promise to conceal from every¬ 
one the fact of her being his wife until he 
gave her permission to disclose it. And the 
better to preserve this secret she had further 
consented to allow hiin to represent himself 
as a Mr. Morton, and herself as his wife as¬ 
suming the name also. 

He had procured for her suitable accom¬ 
modations in a pleasant locality at the out¬ 
skirts of the city, where for a time she had 
been undeniably happy. Mr. Piermont was 
the moat considerate of husbands, and grat¬ 
ified her every wish, and though he was 
absent from the city—on business, as he 
explained—a great deal of the time, he was, 
on his return, as affectionate as she could 
desire. 

It was not long, however, before the 
thoughts of her peculiar and unpleasant posi¬ 
tion began to annoy her and she found 


herself desiring an explanation of Mr. Pier- 
mont’s treatment of her. She was his wife, 
why should he wish to conceal the fact from 
the world ? Who was her husband ? She 
knew absolutely nothing about him or his 
affairs. She had married him secretly with¬ 
out her parent’s knowledge or consent. She 
knew they would have objected without first 
knowing something more of him and his 
connections, and, almost unwisely, she 
thought now, she had permitted herself to 
be guided by him rather than them. 

It could certainly be no good motive, she 
felt, he had for this singular secrecy, and she 
ruminated upon the matter until she tor¬ 
tured herself into all kinds of vague fears 
and terrors. She questioned him kindly but 
eagerly upon his next coming, but he treated 
the affair in a most unsatisfactory way, and 
avoided giving her any direct replies to her 
questions, answering her evasively and plain¬ 
ly showing his annoyance at her reiterated 
inquiries. 

It was at this time, when it would seem to 
make her position all the more uncomfort¬ 
able, she encountered an ailventure anything 
but pleasant, and which rendered her still 
more uneasy than before. 

When returning to her home one evening 
just at dusk, having been out to make a few 
slight purchases, she became aware that she 
was being followed by a man. She quick-- 
ened her footsteps but was annoyed to find 
those of her follower were accelerated also. 
She now moderated her pace so as to allow 
the person to pass if he would, but such, it 
seemed, was by no means his intention. He 
allowed himself to come up with her, and 
then with the coolest assurance imaginable, 
accosted her. 

“Good-evening—Mrs. Morton, or Pier¬ 
mont, I believe,” he said, with a concealed 
sneer in his tone; “ or Miss Morton—which 
is it? ” 

“Sirl Will you leave me. I do not know 
you,” said Alice, indignantly, though quail¬ 
ing inwardly with some undeflled dread. 

“No; I didn’t suppose you knew me. Mr. 
Piermont—I beg his pardon, Mr. Morton, 
however, knows me very well. I am his 
confidential friend. Mr. Kenshawe, is my 
name. Just mention that you met me—he 
will remember me. I have heard a good 
deal about the little beauty whom Piermont 
kept caged out here in this retired locality, 
and now I get a close view I find the original 
even more beautiful than the description, I 
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did catch a glimpse of you once before, in 
his company, but did not see you distinctly, 
but even that passing glance was sufficient 
to make a deep impression.” 

Alice hurried forward with increased 
speed. She saw now that the man was 
intoxicated, and she trembled with terror. 

“ Hold on, my beauty. No particular 
haste,” said the man, catching her sleeve. 
She gave a suppressed cry and sprang aside. 

“Release my arm, sir,” she said, in ill 
concealed agitation. “If you are my bus- 
band’s friend you have no right to persecute 
me in this way. He shall hear of this, and 
will teach you the respect due to his wife.” 

“His wife! Ha, bal That's good I ” 
laughed the man. “ Do you think that non¬ 
sense will decieve me ? Why, he is now 
about to be married to another lady. Come, 
I’ve taken a fancy to you, now he’s going to 
marry, he’ll most likely set you adrift. 1 
haven’t as much money, perhaps, as he, but 
then you’ll see more of it. I’m tipsy, to¬ 
night, but Harry Kenshaw’s a different man 
when he’s sober. I’m a gentleman, and I’ll 
make a lady of you, not cage you up as 
Piermont does, as if he’s afraid someone 
would steal his pretty bird ”- 

“ Great heaven I must I listen to this man. 
Will no one help me? Helpl Helpl”she 
.cried, with what strength her terror had left 
het. 

A man’s footfalls responded coming down 
the street. 

“ Whatin the fiend’snamdare youdoing?” 
exclaimed her tormentor, “ Do you wish to 
rouse the neighborhood 7 ” 

The form of a man approaching she recog¬ 
nized, with a cry of relief, as that of her 
husband. She ran breathless into his arms. 

“ Save me, Horace, from this man I ” she 
cried, almost fainting in his embrace. 

Piermont stepped forward, and, lifting his 
cane, struck the other a sharp blow across 
the face, which sent him almost senseless 
upon the ground. 

“Kenshawel” said Piermont, in a tone 
of surprise, as he saw for the first time the 
other’s face. Has that fellow crossed my 
path again.” 

“ Who is he ? ” asked Alice, as he con¬ 
ducted her quickly away. 

“Let us not speak of him,” returned 
>. .jroiont, and preserved a silence until they 
were within their own home. 

“What did that man say to you?” he 
then asked, sharply. 


“O Horace, he said so many dreadful 
thingsl” she answered, with a shudder. 
“Tell me, what did he mean? He said I 
was not your wife.” 

“The villainl” returned Piermont, an¬ 
grily. “ But you did not let his ridiculous 
stories trouble 3 ’ou.” 

“ Horace, there is something behind this,” 
she said, gravely, and with a troubled ex¬ 
pression upon her face. “ What did that 
man mean by saying I was not your wife. 
He said you were about marrying another. 
What does this mean,Horace ? ” 

“1 cannot pretend to explain his raving,” 
said Piermont, impatiently. “ He meant 
nothing except to terrify you.” 

“ There is something tells me there was 
some cause for his words more than this,” 
she said, in agitation. “There is a reason 
for your keeping our marriage and myself in 
this obscurity; there must be a motive, and 
no good one, for this secrecy. That there 
was some truth in this man’s story looks 
reasonable. 1 will know the cause of your 
singular treatment of me. 1 am determined 
to learn what foundation this person had for 
his words.” 

“ What will you do ? ” asked Piermont, 
vainly endeavoring to conceal his uneasiness. 

“ I will learn it there is a lady whom you 
are decieving, as the man’s words implied. 
I was but a poor girl when you married me, 
Horace Piermont, and I know you belong to 
a class that would not recognize me. It is 
possible you have repented your hasty mar¬ 
riage and have since met one who but for 
me you would make your wife. If this be 
so, and you are contemplating a crime, it is 
my duty, for her sake as well as your own, 
to prevent it. I have suspected something 
of this for some time, and now I am con¬ 
vinced that it is true.” 

“ You had best be governed by me, and 
remain as you are,” said her husband, 
sternly. “ You might learn some things 
that would be unpleasant to yourself. Think 
no more of this villain’s speeches, he shall 
not annoy you again. He shall recieve a 
lesson for this.” 

“ 1 know not what you would intimate as 
the consequences to myself, but my determi¬ 
nation is taken,” said Alice Piermont firmly. 
“ I will learn the full extent 01 your in¬ 
tended villany.” 

“ I have told you, you had best take no 
rash steps I I see you have at last made the 
discovery I have endeavored to hide from 
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you,” said Piermont quite calmly, but with 
a suppressed determination in his voice. 
“ But let me inform you that you are power¬ 
less to thwart my intentions.” 

“Whaldo you mean. I am your wife”- 

“Don’t flatter youreelf,” interrupted Pier¬ 
mont, quietly. 

“ Horace IMermont, what do you mean ? ” 
asked Alice, trembling with agitation, and 
her terrors almost taking away her breath. 

“ 1 mean simply,” returned Piermont, 
coolly, “ that you have no proof whatever of 
our marriagel You have no certificate of 
the ceremony, and the clergyman who per¬ 
formed it has since died. Surely fortune 
favors me. I shall marry Eva Rutledge, you 
see, notwithstanding all you can do, my 
dear.” 

He set bis teeth hard together as he made 
this last assertion, and looked at her with an 
expression in his eyes under which she 
recoiled. 

She gazed at him a moment in blank 
amazement, before she could comprehend 
the true position in which she stood; and 
then, as the terrible truth burst upon her, 
her strength seemed to desert her and she 
sank to the floor in a death-like swoon. 

Mr. Piermont summoned a servant to her 
assistance, and then left the house and took 
a car for the city. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE CLUB HOUSE. 

R alph EGERTON had permitted him¬ 
self of late to be pursuaded into rather 
a reckless degree of gaming, oven for a 
young man in his position. He had for some 
time indulged to a greater or less extent in 
play, but it was only since forming the ac¬ 
quaintance of a certain Mr. Kenshawe (the 
identical person who so distinguished him¬ 
self in the last chapter), that he had by de¬ 
grees permitted himself to stake such con¬ 
siderable amounts as of late. 

The mania was growing upon him; it was 
observed by more than one. Pierce Thorn¬ 
ton spoke to him of it, told him ho was 
acting foolishly and entangling himself. He 
had already borrowed largely. 

Mr. Egerton would not have visited a no¬ 
torious gaming house—the society of such 
places was not what he cared to cultivate. 
The persons with whom he played were gen¬ 
tlemen, not professional sharpers, who lived 
by their wits; or at least, he had the guaran¬ 


tee of the house in which he met them, of 
their respectability. None but gentlemen of 
property and good standing in society had 
the entree of the “ Budillion Club.” 

Ralph Egerton was not aware who had 
first introduced Mr. Kenshawe at the club, 
but to him the mere fact of his presence 
there was sufficient credentials of his re¬ 
spectability. And mo’eover Mr. Kenshawe 
had the outward appearance and air of a 
well-bred gentleman, and that in itself would 
have deceived more than Mr. Egerton. 

On the particular evening that we invite 
the re.ader’s presence at the Budillion Club 
House, Ralph Egerton had been playing 
with rather ill luck, while the complacent 
Mr. Kenshawe had been appropriating the 
other’s losses with the coolest indifference 
imaginable. Mr. Thornton had been watch¬ 
ing the course of affairs for some time, and 
with considerable uneasiness. He saw that 
his friend was losing heavily, and observed 
that he played nervously. When an oppor¬ 
tunity offered he took occasion to draw his 
friend aside, and endeavored to dissuade him 
from any further folly. He saw plainly the 
tendency of affairs, and was assured his 
friend would not be able to retrieve his 
losses. 

“ Ralph, what is it possesses you to play 
with this man ? ” he asked anxiously. 

“ He has the very devil’s lucki ” ejaculated 
Egerton, sullenly. 

“ Why then persist in thrusting yourself 
deeper into the mire? Will you not drop 
this thing here ? ” said his friend. 

“ It has gone too far for that, Thornton,” 
replied Ralph, desperately. “ I have already 
involved myself to such an extent that un¬ 
less I can retrieve a portion of what is gone, 
my father must know what I have done. It 
can be no worse than that in any case, and 
I am determined to-night to recover myself 
or hazard a still deeper failure.” 

“ Ralph, I seriously believe this man to be 
a sharnerl ” declared Thornton. “ NO one 
here knows anything of him. He has in 
some way pushed himself into society, but; I 
am convinced he is an imposter.* Will you 
not desist now ? I will give you all the as¬ 
sistance at my command. Withdraw before 
it is too late.” 

“ It is too late already,” said Ralph, gloom¬ 
ily, “ I thank you for your friendly offer, 
but it is impossible to escape, now, unless I 
rescue myself through a turn of fortune.” 
He smiled gravely as he spoke, and Thornton 
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saw that he was feeling almost disheartened, 
but knew it would be useless to persuade 
him further white in his present reckless and 
dispirited mood. 

The result of that evening’s madness was 
that when at last he rose from the table to 
take his leave, he had beeome a loser to an 
amount whose magnitude terrified him and 
quite appalled his friend, when he learned 
the true aggregate of his losses and indebted¬ 
ness. 

“ Itather a frown Dame Fortune has had 
for you, Mr. Egertou, to-night,” Mr. Ken- 
shawe said lightly, but with a hidden sneer 
that stung Ralph to the quiek. 

He retorted sharply. Thornton’s opinion 
of the man had within the last hour become 
his own also, and he spoke his feelings reck¬ 
lessly. 

“Had I been playing with apeitHeman I 
might think so,” he said, pale with passion. 
“ But I learned too late that you are nothing 
better than a gamblerl ” 

“You are exeited, Ralph,” said Thornton, 
quickly. 

Ho was surprised an instant later to find 
that Kenshawe did not resent the words. 

“Rather hard names, Mr. Egerton, but I 
don’t regard the taunt as 1 should but for 
your present excitement,” he answered 
quite coolly. “I don’t wish you, however, 
to be longer victimized as you have been. I 
may be all you think me, but I am not your 
greatest enemy. Would you credit my 
words, if I told you I was paid to ruin you, 
as I have done? Was hired to bring about 
the very snare into which you have now 
fallen?” 

“You confess, then, you are an Imposter, 
and not what you are represented! ” gasped 
Ralph Egerton, suddenly. 

“Yes; and the paid accomplice of your 
brother! ” returned Kenshawe. “ It is he 
who has brought about your ruin, in order to 
further his own schemes with your father. 
He has paid me well, and I have made a 
handsome thing from you besides. 1 have 
carried out his plans to the end, and now I 
disclose to^ou the real viper that has stung 
you! ” 

“ My GodI Can this man speak the 
truth ? ” cried Egerton, overcome by the 
revelation he had made. “But what was 
your object in betraying him now ? ” he 
asked, suddenly. 

“ Well, because I liked you,” returned the 
man calmly. “ I was down, and he offered 


me money to do this thing. He took advan¬ 
tage of my poverty, and now my own feel¬ 
ings prompt me to reveal him to you, that 
you may save yourself, if there be yet 
time.” 

“ Thornton, what do you think of this 
tale?” asked Ralph, turning to him. The 
three were alone. 

“ I can scarcely realize it, but it looks 
strangely like a revelation. It was Clement 
that obtained this man access here,” returned 
his friend. “ It was that which blinded me 
to the possibility of hi's being wbat has 
proved to be the case.” 

“Had you but told me before!” said 
Ralph. “ I did not know that be and 
Clement were acquainted.” 

“ It was represented that he was a gentle¬ 
man from the South, and that Clement in¬ 
troduced him at the solicitation of a friend,” 
said Thornton. “Indeed, I was by no means 
certain that your brother knew anything of 
him after all.” 

“It is like him!” said Ralph, bitterly. 
“ I could scarce believe it at first.” 

“ How well he has accomplished his ends, 
you may judge,” said Kenshawe, “ when I 
tell you your father’s lawyer left a will with 
him to-day, which conveys the property to 
Clement and ignores you. It now awaits 
only his signature! ” 

“ The creeping villain! ” ejaculated Ralph. 
“As for you his tool! I suppose I should 
be in a measure thankful even for this tardy 
revelation. Shall I see you again ? ” 

“I report to your brother to-morrow,” 
replied Kenshawe, apparently not at all 
angered at the others manner of addressing 
him, and mode of treating his unsought 
friendship. But inwardly the man cursed 
him for the contempt with which he openly 
treated him. 

“ Let me see you then,” said Ralph, turn¬ 
ing to leave. 

He had just time to catch the late train 
which left that evening, and was soon on his 
way homeward. 

Kenshaw intended leaving in the morn¬ 
ing train, and accordingly they parted at the 
door of the club house. 

“ Is this the way he treats my friend¬ 
ship ?” muttered Kenshawe to himself; “I 
will yet make you repent your haughty inso¬ 
lence, Mr. Ralph Egerton. You’re no 
better than your brother. He treats me as 
he would a dog! You’re a pair out of the 
same nest, but I’ll be even with you yet! ” 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE KtJTEEDGES. 

VA EUTLEDGE was the elder of the 
two daughters, and was a young lady 
of great .personal atlractions as well as an 
heiress of no small pretentions. She natur¬ 
ally had many admirers, but she had smiled 
only upon Horace Piermont. They were en¬ 
gaged, and her parents were highly pleased 
• with the young gentleman for a prospective 
son-in-law. 

Mr. John Eutledge’a younger daughter 
was a Miss Cocile Eutledge, a very flighty 
and piquant young lady of sixteen, and very 
different from her superb sister—though no 
less attractive in her way—and quite often 
shocked that lady’s nice ideas of decorum by 
her vivacity. 

The Eutledges resided in a handsome swell 
front house on Mount Vernou street, in the 
sitting-room of which we find the Misses 
, Eutledge one afternoon a few days previous 
to the incidents just related. They had 
given a party the evening before which had 
been a decidedly brilliant event, and had 
brought their host of friends together most 
pleasantly. They had been conversing of 
this on the afternoon that we drop in upon 
them, and both seemed fully gratified with 
the manner in which it had passed off. Ce- 
cile was relating a little episode of the affair 
to her sister, who was listening rather indif¬ 
ferently—though perhaps her indifference 
was in a measure assumed. 

Her manner of introducing the subject 
had been the following;— 

“ Now, Eva, it's of no use telling me any 
longer that Pierce Thornton isn’t in love 
with you!” 

This was certainly, rather a startling way 
of opening the conversation, but did not evi¬ 
dently have a very marked impression upon 
the lady to whom the words were addressed. 

“ Hon’tbe ridiculous,” was all the response 
she deigned to make. 

“ He scarcely took his eyes from you, 
when he thought he was unobserved,” Ce- 
cile went on, not chilled in the least by her 
sister’s manner of treating her words: 
“ And after supper when they were dancing 
a waltz, I had gone into the conservatory for 
a moment just to recover my breath—only 
fancy my silting still during a waltzl—when 
somebody came and leaned against the door. 
It was Mr. Thornton, and there was another 
gentleman with him. 


“ ‘ Fortunate fellow—that Piermont,’ the 
other one said. ‘ He quite “ shines to ad¬ 
vantage ” to-night,’ he quoted and laughed. 

“‘Yes; he appreciates his position,’ Mr. 
Thornton answered. 

“ ‘ I say, he rather cut off any anticipations 
you may have had in that quarter,’ the other 
gentleman said next in a jesting tone. 

“ ‘ Yes; nipped them in the bud,’ Thornton 
laughed, and though he said it lightly, I 
could tell he felt pained at the others jest. 

‘“Thornton, you’ll have to console your¬ 
self with Miss Cecile,’ was the next pleasant 
remark of bis gossiping friend.” 

Miss Eutledge looked interested as her sis¬ 
ter made this announcement. 

‘“ Not any, thank you,’ Thornton said.” 
(Ceeile Eutledge said this rather spitefully.) 

“ ‘ Vivacity is a very nice thing in its 
place, but nothing of Cecile for me. But I 
don’t for a moment imagine she’d have me, 
it I wanted her.’ 

“ Yes, he had the decency to say that,” 
parenthesized Cecile. “ I’m glad he didn’t 
carry his conceit so far as to represent me as 
languishing for him.” 

Her sister laughed again in a highly 
amused fashion. 

“ Did his friend make any reply to that ? ” 
she a^-ked. 

“ Yes. ‘ Candidly, I don’t think she 
would,’ he said. You may believe I thanked 
him from my heart for that speech. 

“‘Indeed! Well, you’re not particular 
how you cut into a fellow’s pride, are you ? ’ 
Mr. Thornton said, jokingly. ‘ But the an¬ 
tipathy is mutual with the second Mr. Eut- 
ledge and myself, so there’ll be no hearts 
broken.’ ” 

Cecile Eutledge repeated this with what 
her sister thought rather uncalled-for em¬ 
phasis, and with an angry flash in her eyes 
that plainly showed the gentleman’s words 
had struck her anything but pleasantly. 

“ 1 could have given him a good shaking 
for thatl ” she exclaimed, resentfully. 

“ I don’t doubt it,” said her sister, sarcas¬ 
tically. “Is that all 7 ” 

“ Not quite. Mr. Thornton’s companion 
smilingly thought it a pity, suggested that 
Miss Cecile Eutledge would bring the man 
she married a handsome dowery. Mr. 
Thornton was ‘ too scruplous for that, you 
know ’ and thought it not probable that there 
would be any match come of it. They 
strolled away then, and I went round the 
other way and entered the room on the 
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other side. I hoped to see who his compan¬ 
ion was, but when I came in Mr. Thornton 
was alone.” 

“ Weli, you certainly ought to be thankful 
that Mr. Thornton is too honorabie to seek 
you from a mercenary motive, suggested 
Eva, with a shade of mischief lurking in her 
tones. 

“ You need not be sarcastic. Miss Rut¬ 
ledge.” her sister retorted. “ I believe you 
enjoy my annoyance. To think he should 
love you and utterly despise me when I”- 

“ When you are ready to fall into his 
arms,” laughed Eva. “Mow, Cecile, I 
think you are acting very foolishly. I 
neither believe Mr. Thornton to be in love 
with me, nor do I think he has so hearty a 
hatred for you as you seem to imagine.” 

This afforded very little comfort to Miss 
Cecile, and the subject was not con¬ 
tinued. 

The Rutledges were a very wealthy family, 
though not purse-proud or aristocratic in 
their ideas as is the case with very rich peo¬ 
ple generally. Mr. Rutledge was a man still 
in business; to tell the truth, that was the 
only element in whieh he could live, and a 
life of indolence would have been most un¬ 
congenial to him. To be snre, he did not 
now burden himself with the cares of busi¬ 
ness as formerly, he had left that to his 
associates, but he kept himself conversant 
with the course of trade, and was always to 
be found at his counting-house from ten to 
two. His family mingled in the first society 
iu the city, and borrowed, perhaps, a trifle 
more of its frivolty than could have ever 
made an impression upon Mr. Rutledge. 
But still they had also his liberal ideas, which 
had gained for him during his lifetime the 
respect of all with whom he was asso¬ 
ciated. 

It is strange that a man of his penetration 
should have been so duped by a person of 
Horace Pierinont’s stamp, but such was the 
case. He looked upon the young man as a 
most desirable companion for his daughter, 
and had watched with pleasure their grow¬ 
ing attachment for each other. He knew the 
Piermonts to be a highly respectable family, 
and it was that, in a measure, which blinded 
him to the man’s true character. And Pier- 
mout had also carried himself in a faultless 
manner in all his associations with him and 
the family. He was, ere long to learn the 
truth regarding him, in a manner that would 
seriously shock his sensitive feelings. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A TRAGEDY. 

W HEN Ralph Egerton reached his home, 
he saw by the light iu his brother’s 
study that Clement had not yet retired. He, 
however, did not at once I'roceed thither, but 
turned his footsteps in the direction of the 
library. He entered and carefully locked the 
door behind him. Going to a secretary that 
stood in a recess on one side, he opened a 
drawer, and taking from it a key proceeded 
to unlock a small safe which was placed 
against the wall. He thrust his hand into 
one of the pigeon-holes and drew forth sev¬ 
eral papers. The first was enclosed in an 
envelope. He look this, which was a large, 
legal looking document, and glanced at it. 

“ Yes; 1 thought it would be here, if any¬ 
where,” he said, as be saw it was-the paper 
he had come in search of. He turned it over 
and glanced at the bottom. “ It is as the 
man Kenshawe said, it wants only the signa¬ 
ture. Mow to see if .it be of the character 
he represented.” He ran hastily over the 
lines, and presently exclaimed with a mut^ 
tered curse. “Yes; here are the words, 

‘ To my eldest son, Clement,’ he would cast 
mo off without a penny! Mo,” he added, 
bitterly, as he glanced further down the 
sheet, “ ‘and to Ralph, my younger son, I 
do give and bequeath the sum of ten tbou- 
sanddollars.’ Ten thousand dollars 1 A pal¬ 
try pittance for me, while Clement he would 
make a CrcesusI This is your work, my 
worthy brother! But it is not too late yet 
to disclose your plotted villany! The world 
shall know your baseness and my father shall 
see the viper that he has cherished! The 
man he has preferred to me, because I have 
thoughtlessly squandered a few hundreds. 
Yes; lost it where he had plotted to have 
me snared. Thank fortune, Thornton was a 
witness to all the man said, and can substan¬ 
tiate my story, it Kenshawe is not forth¬ 
coming. And now, Mr. Clement Egerton, 
I think your scheme is about to bring its 
just reward!” 

He hastily replaced the document, relocked 
the sate and restored the key to its right 
place, then extinguishing the light, left the 
room. 

He went at once to his brother’s study. 
Fo entered without knocking, and discov¬ 
ered Clement sitting before the fire which 
smouldered in the grate, his eyes fixed upon 
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the coals and himself evidently lost in med¬ 
itation. He started nervously at the open¬ 
ing of the door, but seeing who it was, 
recovered himself. 

“Ralph? you have returned, then. I 
thought you would remain in the oily,” 

Ralph stepped forward till he stood close 
beside the other’s chair. 

“ Clement Egerton,” he said, in a voice of 
suppressed passion, while every vestige of 
color deserted his face. “ Your trickery, 
and scheming is discovered! I know all that 
you have done to secure this properly 1 The 
man Kenshawe has betrayed your secret, 
and in the presence of witnesses, and to¬ 
morrow our fnthc r shill know your baseness.” 

“Kenshawe betrayed—impossible! ” ejac¬ 
ulated Clement, rising quickly to his feet, 
while his face suddenly became as pale as 
that of his brother. 

“Hot impossible!” returned Ralph, bit¬ 
terly, “ You connived with a villain and he 
treated the trust you reposed in him as a 
villain will. He has dealt with you much in 
the same way that'your own black heart 
would have treated me, had your scheme 
been permitted to bring the result you have 
desired! But this man’s rascality is not to 
be compared with the monstrous baseness 
that could contrive the ruin of your own 
brother. Though you have in a measure 
succeeded in your plans, your own confusion, 
when 1 shall to-morrow reveal to our father 
your true character, will be ten fold greater 
than minel' Seen in our true light, my char¬ 
acter will be spotless in comparison with 
yours 1 The blow you have designed for me 
shall fall with accumulated weight upon your 
own headi ” 

“ Nevei'I ” exclaimed Clement, fiercely. 

Quicker than lightning he sprang at his 
brother’s throat, with a kngfe held aloft in 
his hand. 

Ralph was wholy unprepared, butretreated 
a step and caught the uplifted wrist in his 
own right hand. There was a struggle which 
ended in Ralph’s wrenching the weapon 
from his brother and flinging it to a distant 
part of the room; he forced him down into 
the chair from which he had risen. 

“Villain, would you add murder to your 
other crimesl It seems there is no deed too 
base for your binckeued soul,” exclaimed 
Ralph, disdainfully. “ I have discovered 
you none too soon.” 

Clement was whiter than death and trem¬ 
bling with bafiled rage and confusion. 


“ Ralph Egerton, you triumph now, but 
by the God above us, you shall repent the 
words you have spoken this night.” 

“ I do not fear you,” said Ralph, calmly. 
“The same just power that has now over¬ 
taken you, will protect me from any future 
injury you may attempt upon me.” 

At this moment the door was thrown vio¬ 
lently open, and Mr. Edward Egerton, in 
great agitation entered, followed by Mrs. 
Witherbee and Isabel. They had been sit¬ 
ting in the evening sitting-room, having not 
yet retired, when the sound of the brother’s 
voices in angry altercation reached them, 
and they had hastened to learn the cause of 
the quarrel. Marcia had retired some time 
before, so had heard nothing of the affair. 

As they entered the room the scene that 
met their eyes, was one that at once con¬ 
vinced them of the truth of their conjectures. 
It was evident the brothers had had a vio¬ 
lent dispute. The moment before entering 
they had beard Ralph’s voice in sharp 
accents of anger, and as Mr. Egerton swung 
open the door, they saw the two men stand¬ 
ing close together, for'Clement had again 
risen, glaring fiercely into each other’s faces, 
both paler than death, and Clement violently 
trembling by the force of his agitation; 
Ralph calmer, and seeming to tower above 
him in his superior strength and the tumult 
of his anger. 

“What—what has happened?” gasped 
the old gentleman, agitatedly. “My sons, 
what is the meaning of this strife ? ” 

Neither answered him at once, while the 
ladies looked on with terrified and curious 
faces. 

“Answer me,” repeated the father in 
extreme excitement, and grasping at the 
edge of a table for support. “What is the 
cause of this disturbance.” 

“ Y^ou shall learn it all to-morrow,” an¬ 
swered Ralph, calmly. “ I am not now in a 
condition to impart it, neither are you to 
recieve it. It will be useless to look to my 
brother os he will make no explanation. Be 
content to await to-morrow.” 

Ralph waited not for a reply to this or fur¬ 
ther questioning, but turned and strode from 
the room. 

It was as he had said, his father found it 
impossible to extort any satisfactory reply 
from Clement. 

It was morning at the home of the Eger- 
tons, and with it came a discovery that sent 
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a thrill of horror to the stoutest heart among 
its occupants. 

Neither of the brothers made their ap¬ 
pearance at the breakfast-table. Ralph de¬ 
scended later, however, and breakfasted 
alone. Clement lingered, and the father 
was somewhat annoyed and surprised at the 
delay. No one was sent to summon him, as 
Mr. Egerton thought it probable he had 
some good reason for remaining. 

It was not until a gentleman called at the 
house to see him—Mr. Kenshawe, who had 
come from the city on the morning train— 
that a servant was at last sent to his room. 

He returned with a blanched and terrified 
face, and gasped out in a voice of abject fear, 
which startled those present in a manner 
that only such an announcement can move 
the hearer:— 

“OMr. Egerton—Mr. Clement! He has 
been murdered!” 

“Good God, man! Have you lost your 
wits 7 ” Edward Egerton ejaculated spring- 
to his feet. 


In a moment all was confusion. Mr. 
Egerton and his sou went at once to the room 
of Clement, followed by Kenshawe and two 
of the men servants. 

The sight that there met their gaze was 
one that welt might freeze the blood in their 
hearts. Clement Egerton lay dead upon the 
floor of his room, a ghastly wound in his 
throat, from which the blood had flowed 
down in a siekenlng pool upon the carpet. 

“Myson! Myson!” gasped the old man, 
sinking upon his knees. “ Who—who, in 
the name of God, can have done this 7 ” He 
started quickely to his feet again, his hand 
to his head, and turned his face, over which 
an expression of wildest horror had suddenly 
passed, as a remembrance came to him like 
a revelation, upon his son Ralph! 

“ No-no! ” he cried, sharply. “ My God, 
no! It cannot—must not be! Oh, no-no! 
Not ho, not he! ” 

He staggered forward and fell prone and 
senseless upon the carpet at the feet of 
Ralph. 


[To be continued.] 
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“TIT FOR TAT.” 

By Ada F. Strickland. 


P RETTY Belle Southeiland sat before 
the fire that evening with the traces of 
tears on her cheeks, and bright drops still 
shining in the brown eyes, that her lover 
used to look so fondly into, and call “ sweet¬ 
est eyes were over seen.” And this same 
lover, now transformed into her liege lord 
and muster, stood before a mirror on the 
opposite side of the room, tying his elaborate 
tie, with an unmistakable frown on his hand¬ 
some face. 

“I must say, Belle,” he was saying just 
then, “ I think you are extremely foolish. 
Because you will not go anywhere, of any 
evening, but are content to bury yourself 
here at home with the children who have a 
good nurse to look after them, is no reason 
that I must do the same, and what is more 
you needn’t expect it. I need some relaxa¬ 
tion of an evening, and I am going to take 
it.” 

“ You know very well, Arthur,” said the 
little woman, blazing up at last, “that it’s 
not your going out that I object to at all. It 
is the way you act when you are out. Didn’t 
Mrs. Stetson tell me the other day that she 
was perfectly astonished when she found you 
were a married man, you acted so like a 
single one 7 And didn’t Hattie Wilson tell 
me that that hateful little cat of a widow, 
Mrs. Ralston, declare that she was perfectly 
carried away with you, and her every other 
word was something Mr. Southerland had 
said or done.? Didn’t you dance every set 
with her, night before last, while I was at 
home nursing baby through the croup 7 ” 

And here the brave voice broke down in 
genuine sobs. 

“That little cat of a widow, as you call 
her, is the prettiest woman I have seen in 
many a day, and these other women are 
meddlesome gossips,” and her husband 
slammed the door emphatically as he left 
the room. 

Boor Belle felt as if her heart was broken, • 
and was rising to go to her own room, where 
she could indulge her grief, when a gentle 
hand was laid on her shoulder, and she 
turned to face her sister. 

“ Belie, will yon forgive me 7 ” she said. 

“ I have heard all between you and Arthur, 
for I could not make yon hear me when I 


came in. Listen to me. I want you to- 
treat your husband to a game of ‘ tit for 
tat ’ ”- 

“ But, Katie ”-began Belle. 

“ But me no buls,” said the girl. “ Listem 
to my plan, and you will see how it will 
work,” and rapidly she unfrlded it. “All 
you have to do, you see, is to go to Mrs. 
Stetson’s party tomorrow night, and I will 
manage the rest.” 

“But, Katie, the children ”- 

“ Didn’t I say I would come every night 
and stay with them? Can’t you trust them 
to me ? ” 

At last Belle, conscious that something 
must be done, entered eagerly into her sis¬ 
ter’s plans, and the next day was spent by 
tho two conspirators in arranging a costume 
that should make Mrs. Southerland the ad¬ 
mired of all admirers. And indeed she waa 
worth turning twice to look at, as she came 
sweeping into the room where her husband 
was putting the finishing touches to his 
toilette. Her dress, one of the ravashing- 
new shades of heavy silk, fitting her still fine 
figure to perfection, her beautiful brown 
hair elaborately dressed by Katie’s deft fin¬ 
gers, with a single heavy drooping rose 
among the braids, and surely no eyes could 
be brighter than the brown ones that looked 
up at her husband, no lips redder than the 
ones that smiled up at him. 

“ AVhy, Beile, what does this mean 7 ” he 
said, looking at her in astonishment. 

“ Oh, nothing, only I have concluded te 
go with you to-night,” was the reply. “ Will 
I do 7 ” 

“ Yes, but the children,” he said, slowly. 

“ Oh, nonsense,” she said, shrugging her 
shoulders. “ It’s all foolishness my staying 
with them every night when they have such 
a good nurse. Gomel Are you not ready? 

They were greeted with numerous excla¬ 
mations of delight, as they entered the al¬ 
ready crowded room. But Mr. Southerland 
soon found it was not bis presence that had 
called them forth, but that of his wife who- 
soon found herself the centre of an admiring 
circle, while her husband soon found him¬ 
self, to use an expressive slang phrase, “ no¬ 
where.” Not even the entrance of his 
charmer, the widow, could help him out, for 
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she of course had an anxiety to see Mr. 
I^outherland’s wife, and was soon standing at 
her side, having been introduced by their 
“ mutual friend,” Mrs. Stetson. And Belle, 
now thoroughly entering into the spirit of 
the thing, was smiling down at her, from her 
few superior inches of height, and lalking in 
her moat charming way, while she mentally 
decided that the widow was “ not a bit pretty 
after all; green eyes and red bairl Fahl 
That she shonld ever be jealous of that 
•creature.” And the widow, in a secret rage, 
was wondering how on earth some women 
■kept that wonderful bloom on their cheeks 
that was so plainly not rouge, and how they 
kept the dark circles from under their eyes. 

Belle could have told her, if she bad cared, 
that it was early hours and a clear con¬ 
science, the tender caresses of little child¬ 
ren, and all the sweet delights of home, that 
•did these things for her. And Mr. Souther¬ 
land, standing a little to one side, and looking 
at the two, could not help comparing them, 
and wondering how he could ever have 
thought the widow pretty, when he had so 
much fairer a type of beauty at his own fire¬ 
side. Just then two gentlemen entered, one 
whom he knew, and one a stranger, and 
paused almost at his elbow. 

*• By Jovel ” said the stranger, a very 
handsome man with the uniform and epaul¬ 
ettes of an officer of the United States Army, 
■“ who is that lady by Mrs. Stetson ? ” 

“ What,” said his companion, “ the little 
one in white 7 That is our belle, Mrs. Bale- 
ton.” 

“No, nol” said the officer, impatiently. 
“Not that little washed-out creature, but the 
other, that lovely woman on the right. 
Come and introduce me immediately.” 

And the next moment Arthur had the 
■pleasure of hearing the handsome Colonel 
Ingerton introduced to his wife, and offer 
•his arm for a promenade. 

Why was it, although he joined the widow 
soon ^ter, and played the devoted, as usual, 
•all the evening, that the flirtation had lost 
its zest 7 Surely Mr. Southerland was not 
very far gone, for that one evening was al¬ 
most bis cure. But when it went on this 
‘ way for two weeks, and every evening he 


saw the handsome colonel bending over his 
wife or clasping her close in a waltz, it is no 
wonder that when one evening Belle en¬ 
tered the room, she found him in his old 
position before the fire, his head sunk 
moodily on his breast. 

“ Why are you not ready, Arthur 7 ” she 
said lightly, passing before him. “The 
carriage is waiting.” 

“ I am not going,” he said, without lifting 
his bead to look at her. 

“But why7” she said, buttoning her 
glove, and trying to apeak in a careless, 
steady voice, though her heart was on her 
lips and the quick tears in her eyes, as she 
saw his despondent attitude. 

“Why 7” he said at last, raising his 
stormy blue eyes to meet hers. “ Do you 
suppose it is any pleasure to me, madam, to 
go to these parties and see you, evening 
after evening, all devotion to another man 
beside your husband and giving him not a 
word or glance 7 ” 

It had been her cue, then, tc answer him 
lightly and scornfully, as he bad so often 
done her, but her woman’s heart failed her, 
and much to the disgust of Katie, she threw 
herself at his feet and sobbed out:—r 

“ 0 Arthur! I can’t stand it any longer. 
It’s all a joke made up between us to break 
you from flirting. Colonel Ingerton belongs 
to Katie. They have been engaged for 
years and she told him how to act, and, oh, 
dear, I am so sorry if you are really angry 
with me! ” 

Then of course be raised her and forgave 
her, and Katie, from her biding place be¬ 
hind the curtain, shook her dimpled fist at 
them. He was not punished half enough 
she thought. But the lesson sufficed for his 
perfect cure, and that was all Belle wanted. 

“ After this, w-e will stay at home together, 
darling,” he said that night. 

“ No, nol ” cried Belle, who had also 
learned a lesson. “ I have been silly and 
selSsh. We will divide the time. Three 
nights out of the week I will go with you, 
and three you shall stay with 'me and the 
children.” 

And that was the way it ended. 
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TWO ARROWS AT ONCE. 

By Mary Agnes Clayton. 


O NE pleasant afternoon in June, Mr. 

Arthur Mortley, having nothing else 
in particular to do, sat in his office with his 
feet on the window-sill and looked out into 
the Park. The dreamy rustling of the trees 
below him, casting their cool shadows across 
the pavement before the window, breathing 
pleasant tales into his willing ears, of country 
brooks and sunny meadows far away, 
brought a sweet languor to his brain, aud 
caused Mr. Mortley at that moment to 
indulge in dreams. 

The June term was over. The courts had 
closed for the long vacation. Mortley’s 
briefs were all stuck into their respective 
pigeon-holes until the next October, and now 
there was nothing in particular to prevent 
him from going to the country for a sum¬ 
mer’s ioliday and rest. Of course he should 
go to Hertford. That had been decided a 
year ago, long before he received Tom 
Trenholm’s letter, begging him, if he enter¬ 
tained any regard for his old chum, to come 
down and help him catch some of those two 
pound trout that were getting so “ sassy.” 
“Bring all your flies and plenty of brown 
hackles,” wrote Tom, “ I’ll promise you 
some sport that is worth for.” The inno- 
centl—not to know that Hertford held for 
Mortley something better worth coming for 
than trout. 

If he had not loved her as well as he did, 
ho would have asked her to marry him at 
once, when he first told her his secret on 
that golden summer afternoon a year ago. 
As it was, he had only revealed to her how 
strong his great loVe wps, and asked her to 
become his wife some day. Then he was 
entering an untried profession. He felt that 
he had no right to invite her to share his 
fortunes until his position in the great scrub- 
race of life was more certain and better 
secured, and it was wjth no slight satisfaction 
that his eye, wandering vaguely upward in 
reverie, rested now for a moment upon the 
letters painted across the window-panes, 
“Blaikie, Fountain & Mortley,’.’ and a 
dream of the future home, radiant with her 
presence as its mistress, flitted across his 
mind. 

It was not because she was beautiful that 


Mortley had fallen in love with Eva TreU' 
holm (did I not tell you that her name was 
Eva ?). Neither was it because she was 
witty, and accomplished, and good, nor yet 
because she was Tom’s sister. “ Confound 
itl ” muttered Arthur, whenever he tried to 
think of it, “ I don’t know what it is. I 
couldn’t help it. I would die for her, and 
she knows it.” That was the sum and sub¬ 
stance of it. As well ask a daisy why it 
grows, or a rose why it blooms, as to ask 
of man or woman their reasons for making 
targets of themselves for the arrows of love. 

I think that if Eva Trenholm had never 
seen Arthur Mortley, she never would have 
loved at all. There is a class of women 
whose natures are so finely strung, their 
instincts, passions, tastes and affections so 
delicately poised and balanced, that they 
c.nn assimilate with nothing that is not their 
perfect opposite. There is an instinctive 
shrinking from all that tends to disturb this 
natural equilibrium—a quick recoil from 
whatever is harsh to the inner sense. Let 
him who Would win the affections of women 
such as these, be wary in his approach. 
They are the electroscopes of the social 
world. Their fine perceptions will indicate 
the presence of a disturbing influence as un¬ 
erringly as gold foil will reveal the existence 
of electricity, and the vigilant monitors 
which hold watch and ward over their 
hearts will close their doors and bolt them 
fast. 

Eva Trenholm was a woman of this kind. 
She felt within herself that, as she had never 
loved but once, so, should this love fail her, 
she never would love again. She had come 
to Mortley with her trusting faithful heart in 
both her hands, and had said: “ Take it; it 
is yours for all time. I have nothing more 
to give you.” And he had accepted the 
trust as sacred, as a gift he had not deserved, 
but for which in his daily prayers he thanked 
God from his inmost soul. 

There seemed no good reason apparent to 
either of these young people, why the 
present summer should not witness consum¬ 
mation of their desires. In one short year 
Mortley had reached the summit of the weary 
hill which less fortunate men are often a life- 
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time in climbing, and found himself in the 
midst of a succeeeful practice. Now he 
could return to claim his wailing bride with¬ 
out any pangs of conscience or a distrustful 
feeling that bis eagerness had overbalanced 
his judgment. There was nothing to prevent 
his marriage. No doubts or fears had ever 
come between them. No suspicions of the 
other’s constancy had ever crossed the mind 
of either. He beiieved in her as thoroughly 
as she believed in him, which is more than 
one can often say of engaged people in these 
days of matrimonial plots and counterplots. 
Therefore it was with a feeling of calm sat¬ 
isfaction that Arthur Mortley sat thinking of 
these things on that sultry afternooij, with 
his feet upon the window-sill and his eyes 
bent upon the rustling trees in the Park. 

A week afterward, he met her at the sta¬ 
tion at Hertford. 

“Beholdl” she cried, gayly, holding up 
her riding-whip as she saw him coming 
across the platform with his traveling-bag; 
“I’ve come down for you on horseback, 
because I knew you would enjoy that better 
than riding up to the house in a carriage. 
We can have a good gallop on the way. 
James will take your luggage.” 

“Always a thoughtful puss,” he said, 
vaulting lightly into the saddle which the 
groom vacated for him, and bending tenderly 
toward her to imprint a kiss upon her lips. 
“Which way do we go ? ” 

“Through the woods,” she said, touching 
her horse with her whip; “you have no 
idea how lovely they are, this summer.” 

“And what news?” he asked. 

“ Nothing interesting. All I have to offer 
you will be tennis and driving. Tom adds 
fishing. The dear boy has gone crazy about 
trout, and litters the stable floor all over 
every morning with his feathers and flies. 
Then Rose is here. She will be company 
for you whenever I am busy.” 

“ Rose who ? ” asked Arthur. 

“ Why, Rose Burnham. Dear little girll 
You don’t know how she has grown into my 
heart already.” 

“Not my Cousin Eosel ” 

“Yes, certainly. Mother became ac¬ 
quainted with her family at the springs last 
year, so she invited Rose to spend a month 
with us this summer as company for me. It 
will be pleasant for you, wont it? ” 

“ I never saw Rose Burnham in my life.” 

“ All the better. -I sha’n’t say any more 
about her then, until you meet her, but you 


won’t see her to-night, for she has gone to 
the parsonage to lea with Tom, and it will 
be late when they come home. I refused 
an invitation because I expected you. It 
matters nothing. How grandly these trees 
throw their shadows across the roadl ” 

Rose Burnham at Hertford I If Eva Tren- 
holm only knew how that name had danced 
like an ignis fatuus before the mental vision 
of her lover in years that were gone! Mort¬ 
ley had heard of his cousin here and there, 
in a hundred different places—heard of her 
as something bright and pretty, a tender 
blossom among the seedy stalks that clus¬ 
tered about the old Morlley homestead, but 
never yet had he placed eyes upon her. So 
invariably had she eluded him, that he had 
almost doubted whether her avoidance of 
him were not intentional. If he visited the 
old farm, she was ever absent. If he went 
to Newport in the hope of meeting her (for 
he did take the amount of trouble on two 
different occasions), she would be gone with 
her parents to some other spot. In his 
younger days, in fact, Morlley had searched 
high and low for this little female jack-o- 
lantern, until he began to believe her to have 
but a mythical existence at best. Then a 
new star dawned upon his world, and nebul® 
had no longer an interest for him. 

And this new star shone so brightly into 
his life I How its soft and tender light 
brightened the dark corners and made glad 
the waste places I She looked so queenly to 
him as she rode under the shadows of the 
wood, her yellow hair falling loosely down 
upon the dark velvet of her riding-habit, and 
her frank, blue eyes turned ever and anon 
toward him with some eager question 1 

She was not one who would pass as beauti¬ 
ful in the eyes of the world. Eva Trenholm 
was of a type essentially American. Slender 
and graceful in figure; soft and pliant in out¬ 
line, almost fragile in the delieacy of her 
proportions, the contour of her face and 
form suggested intellectuality rather than 
beauty. Her eyes were large and blue—twin 
orbs which held all truth and ingenuousness 
swimming in their clear depths. Her mouth 
was small and delicately outlined—a trem¬ 
bling, sensitive mouth, that was wont to be- 
tjay the presence of every passing emotion. 
Her carriage was that of refined superiority, 
almost of queenly command. If it was 
beauty at all, it was an imperial beauty, a 
beauty fit to be given to the mother of a 
king. Her hand was white and soft, dimpled 
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upon the knuckles, rose-pink upon the palms, 
much like the hand of other American girls, 
but firm to clasp, and with something in its 
touch that indicated resolution and perhaps 
a certain strength of character—which last 
quality, I take it, is more easily discoverable 
through the grasp of a hand than in any 
other manner, whether it be given by man 
or woman. But it was not so much the 
beauty of her face as tbe beauty of her 
presence, that grew upon Arthur Mortley. 
It was the musical rhythm of her every 
movement, the grace and harmony of all 
that she did, that had thrown about him a 
magnetic and potent spell. 

They reached an opening in the wood 
which looked out upon a rolling landscape, 
in the midst of which a wreath of blue smoke 
curled softly upward into the still evening 
air from behind a little grove of trees. 

“ Fbila—the house! ” exclaimed Eva. 
“ I’ll try a gallop with you from here to the 
gate; and tightening her rein, she urged 
forward her horse, and was soon lost from 
Mortley’s sight in a cloud of dust. 

“Well donel ” said Arthur, when he had 
caught her, tossing his whip to the boy who 
came out to take the horses. “ What kind 
of a rider is my Cousin Rose? ” 

“ I am not a judge, but I think she rides 
well. She is a very little girl, you know.” 

He lifted her lightly form her horse and 
held her for a moment before letting her go. 
A look which spoke volumes went out from 
his eyes to hers as he did so. If she had 
ever doubted hie faith, that quick sudden 
flash of inteiligence, speeding with the 
swiftness of thought from his brain to hers, 
would have banished forever her suspicions. 
It told her more than all his words had ever 
done. 

The flrst greeting from the family over, he 
resigned himself without resistance to the 
magic of her influence. By a necromantic 
spell, more wonderful than the arts of Circe, 
she held him through the evening. To him 
her very presence by his side was a joy 
whose full measure he could hardly yet 
realize. At the piano as he turned her 
music; at the little game of chess under the 
evening lamp; in their walk upon the broad 
piazza in the moonlight before retiring for 
the night, the whole burden of his grateful 
thought was, “ She is mine! She has prom¬ 
ised to be my wifel ” And with the short¬ 
sightedness of all men in love, he felt to the 
fullest the burning ardor of his own passion 


without knowing the real measure of its 
depth or strength. No hard experience as 
yet had tried bis constancy or purified his 
heart. Who shall say that even now he was 
not deceiving himself and her? 

The birds were carolling their early matins 
when Arthur awoke next morning and threw 
open his window. Below him was a sea of 
gorgeous blooms, tossing their subtile fra¬ 
grance into the clear air. The dew hung in 
crystal drops from the cups of golden blos¬ 
soms that bent beneath their weight of trem¬ 
bling pendants, and a fresh earthly smell 
came up from the damp flower-beds in the 
garden. Leaning upon the window-sill for a 
moment, and peering down through the 
leaves of a vine that partly obstructed his 
view, Mortley’s eyes fell upon a neatly- 
dressed female figure seated upon the steps 
of the piazza, and engaged, apparently, in 
tying together tbe stems of a bunch of 
crimson roses. Her face was hidden by the 
rim of a broad straw hat, which so concealed 
her head and shoulders as to leave in view 
for Mortley’s edification only a pair of very 
small, white hands, which seemed just then 
to be deftly busy. He knew that Eva was 
an early riser, although he had hardly ex¬ 
pected her to be up and stirring so soon as 
this; but not to be too far behind-hand, he 
finished dressing himself and descended to 
the piazza. Without a doubt that it was 
really Eva before him, he advauced softly 
toward her and placed both hands upon her 
shoulders. The wide straw hat was lifted 
suddenly, and a surprised face, which was 
not Eva Trenholm’s, was turned to meet his 
gaze. Mortley stepped back in some con¬ 
fusion. 

“ Hallo I ” he said. “ I beg your pardon.” 
She looked at him for a moment as though 
studying his features well, and then replied: 
“ Hallol Who are you ? ” 

The bruskness of her manuer, and the 
mischievous look in her wide, brown eyes, 
made Arthur laugh in spite of himself. 

“ Just what I was about to ask you,” he 
said. “ When I saw you from the window, 

I thought it was Miss Trenholm.” 

“ Well, you see it Isn’t Miss Trenholm. 
And what then ? ” 

“ Tell me who, then, first.” 

“ There goes my best rose; right down in 
the wet dirt. Pick it up please ? ” 

Mortley stooped for the flower, and with 
his knife divested the branch of its thorns 
before returning it. 
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“Thorns are bad for the fingers,” he said. 
“ You had better let me doctor the rest of 
them for you.” 

“ Oh, yes, do,” she exclaimed, handing 
him the whole bunch; “I’ve pricked my 
Angers with them awfully, already. Let’s 
see. You were going to tell me your name, 
you know.” 

Mortley looked into her eyes and laughed 
again. 

“ I believe you know it already,” he said. 

“ I suppose you are Arthur Mortley, aren’t 
you? 'W'ell, I am Eoae Burnham—your 
cousin, you know. You can kiss me if you 
want to.” 

To this challenge, Arthur, nothing loth, 
at once responded, but, whether it was from 
nervousness, or over-eagerness, or a mis¬ 
calculation of their relative heights of stature 
I cannot say, his lips touched her face at a 
point some distance above their intended 
place of junction, and he kissed the tip of 
her nose. 

“Oh, dearl” she said, “that’s not the 
way to kiss a cousin. Here now I” 

So saying, she threw both her arms about 
his neck, and pressed her ripe, red lips to 
his, in a burning, sensuous kiss, which tingled 
through Arthur’s memory to his dying day. 

That’s the way to kiss cousins,” she 
exclaimed. “ Cousins are next to sisters, 
you know, only a little better. You are 
going to stay here some time, aren’t you? 
There’s no use asking that, though, for I 
know you are. I did hear you were going 
to be married before you went home. It’s 
so, isn’t it? Hertford is a great place for 
such things. Would you believe it ? I have 
only been here two weeks, and one of these 
precious Hertford youths has been down on 
his knees already. Singular, isn’t it ? ” 

She untied the ribbons of her hat and 
shook out a glorious mass of brown ringlets, 
which the morning breeze at once seized 
upon in great delight, ns its own appropriate 
playthings. Was it not somewhat strange 
that a slight feeling as of pain, should flit 
across Mortley’s consciousness as she told 
him this 7 It was hardly a palatable sensa¬ 
tion—only a shadowy, vague impression, but 
he regretted that the thing had happened, or 
having happened that she had spoken of it. 

“ Very singular,” he said,—“thatitshould 
have taken him two weeks to do it.” 

“Oh, nonsense I ” she replied, with an 
impatient gesture; “ don’t spoil my good 
opinion of you by making such silly remarks. 


Here comes Eva. Give me the roses, please. 
I picked them for her.” 

She snatched the flowers from Mortley’s 
hand and rose hastily. 

“ You have dispensed with all need for 
an introduction, I see,” said Eva, stopping 
upon the threshold of the hall. “ I hope 
you haven’t begun to quarrel already.” 

“ Oh, no, we’re going to like each other 
famously—at least,” said Rose, innocently; 
“ I am going to like him, and it won’t be my 
fault if he doesn’t like me. Here are some 
roses, dear—Folly’s peace-ofEering to Wis¬ 
dom. Accept them, do.” 

She went to her and twined her arm about 
Eva’s waist as she presented the nosegay, 
and as the two girls stood there in the door¬ 
way—the one so tall and stately, and with 
frank, blue eyes bent pleasantly towards the 
petite figure at her side, the other laughingly 
shaking her brown ringlets about, and rest¬ 
ing her pink eheek against her companion’s 
shoulder—a recognition of the contrast be¬ 
tween them arose involuntarily to Arthur’s 
mind. He did not know that he was con¬ 
trasting them. He would not have acknowl¬ 
edged that there was the slightest opportunity 
for comparison, but, nevertheless, he did 
wonder, as he stepped across the piazza to 
take Eva’s hand, how it was that Rose 
seemed so much prettier and more attractive 
to him, just then, than she. 

“ Yes, and if he doesn’t fall in love with 
you quite, before you have done with him,” 
said Eva, “ It will be because he has greater 
powers of resistance than all the other men 
have. This little witch is a sad destroyer of 
hearts, Arthur.” 

“ How don’t please,” exclaimed Rose, 
turning from pink to crimson. “ If they 
will fall in love with me, how can I help it ? 
I’m sure I don’t want them to, and I know 
Arthur has too much good sense to do any¬ 
thing so foolish. There goes the breakfast- 
bell, and I’m glad of it, for I’m awfully 
hungry.” 

There was something in this little chatoy¬ 
ant, sparkling girl, which to Arthur Mortley 
was fast proving strangely magnetic. Al¬ 
ready she had cast about him the shadow of 
a spell, in which she was yet to bind him in 
still stronger bondage. Not yet did he sus¬ 
pect his thraldom, or begin to feel the potency 
of her charms. It was still too soon for that, 
but even now he acknowledged to himself 
her beauty, her grace, and her overflowing 
exuberance of spirits—in all of which qual- 
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ities, it seemed to him,, she contrasted 
favorably with Eva. Her attractiveness was 
a new sensation for him. She seemed to 
owe it to a faculty over which she bad no 
control. She affected nothing. Whatever 
she was, it seemed to be spontaneous and 
natural, a free growth from a simple, un¬ 
thinking girlish heart, too innocent for 
coquetry or deception. Her freshness inter¬ 
ested him, and with a grand confidence that 
he stood beyond the reach of danger, Arthur 
ilortley resolved to make a study of her. 
The fact that he occupied the relation of 
cousin, and that he was engaged to another 
woman, would act as an insulator for him, 
and he could play with her electricity with¬ 
out fear of being scorched. 

With characteristic abandon he resigned 
himself to the delights which Hertford had 
to offer him. Soon there was a whirl of silks 
and satins in the house of Trenholm, and 
work was commenced upon Eva’s bridal 
trousseau. Her engagement in these pleas¬ 
ant, exciting preparations left Arthur and 
Eose much together, and there were many 
drives to the station for letters, strolls into 
the wood for mosses, and rambles over the 
fields for berries, when Eva was not with 
them, or her restraining influence over them. 
Even Tom was forgotten. To Arthur the 
days at first were one long dream of peace. 
Softly and quietly the hours slipped by—told 
off like golden beads upon the rosary of life 
•—and happiness slumbered for him in the 
cool shadows of the woods, in the depths of 
the clear waters of the river, and in the 
warm sunlight on the meadows. It drifted 
over him with the afternoon-clouds, and was 
whispered to him by fragrant winds that 
came redolent with the breath of hayflelds. 
It was sung to him by the robins in the old 
orchard, it was rustled softly by the branches 
of the trees, it was droned by the bees 
amid the clover—ever the same song— 
“ peace, peace—here is perfect peace,” and 
by the fern-fringed borders of tumbling 
brooks, by the rambling lines of moss-grown 
walls, in the pastures, on the hillsides, in 
the fields of waving corn, he heard the 
same sweet melody ringing out into the 
summer air—“ peace bloomed in the Garden 
of God, and happiness is our everlasting 
heritage.” 

But this feeling of quiet happiness was 
not destined to last. Through all these days 
there was being wove about him a web so 
subtle that he saw it not until he found him¬ 


self entangled in its meshes. The swift 
shuttle of Fate, though it carried a silver 
thread, was none the less twisting a cord 
which was to bind bim fast. Unconsciously, 
even to herself, this little laughing witch, 
with her soft brown eyes and clustering curls, 
was driving a golden wedge into his life 
which at last had entered his heart. Then 
the days grew dark, and the man became 
pale and thoughtful. Once he was conscious 
of asking himself this question: “Is it 
possible for a man to love two women at 
once ? ” Then he cursed himself for an idle 
fool, and went out into the woods alone to 
reason with himself. 

Oh, the racking misery of iti Either he 
loved Eva Trenholm, or he did not. If he 
did not, was he doing a thing honorable in 
the sight of God to make her his wife, what¬ 
ever such a course might be in the eyes of 
men ? Was this dazzling meteor which had 
flashed into his world worthy of the sacri¬ 
fice ? Was she true and faithful? Did she 
care for him ? All these questions he asked 
himself while he was trying to grind down 
hie growing love for her, and to trample 
upon it and beat it out of his heart. 

And yet whatever Eose Burnham did she 
did unconsciously. If she had bewitched 
this man, she did not know it. That he was 
more attentive to her wishes than was com¬ 
patible with the relations which ho held to 
Eva Trenholm, she was, perhaps, vaguely 
conscious; but then the attentions were 
agreeable, and it was not in woman’s nature, 
much less a nature like Eose Burnham’s, to 
resist the temptation which was opened 
thereby for an innocent flirtation. There 
never dawned upon her mind a suspicion 
that he might be in earnest. The poor fel¬ 
low must have amusement, and was she not 
invited to Hertford to amuse him ? If he 
made a fool of himself, which was not likely, 
at all events, it was not her fault. And so 
she accepted his invitations to ride, and 
boated with him on the river, and played 
tennis with him upon the lawn, without a 
thought that she was teaching him the sad¬ 
dest of lessons on the danger of playing 
with fire. 

To him the days which were to have been 
so fruitful with tender delights, were full of 
hopeless misery. With a fierceness which 
can never be told, Arthur Mortley wrestled 
with himself. Of the intensity of that 
struggle, none hut himself ever knew. 
Heroie in little things he might be, but to 
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this fearful test his moral strength was not 
equal, and with an overwhelming sense of 
degradation and shame upon him, he allowed . 
liimself to be drawn still further into the' 
maelstrom, whose roar even now came to 
his ears from far over the troubled waters. 
He could not choose between these two 
women. If he might have married them 
both, he would undoubtedly have done so 
as the easiest mode of escape. Probably, in 
tnat case, he would have loved them both 
through all his life as dearly as he did at 
present, for there never would have come to 
him the terrible experience, which afterward 
taught him that what men fall to discern 
alone, a Higher Intelligence will sometimes 
reveal to them. 

One day, as he lay under the trees on the 
river bank, a shadow fell upon him. It was 
cast by a sunbnrned, coatiess young man in 
a straw hat, who stopped and leaned upon 
the fence for a moment to look at the water. 

“Are you Mr. Mortley?” asked the 
stranger. 

“ I am,” replied Arthur; “ very much at 
your service. I’m sure.” 

“ Then you are the man I have been 
wanting to see,” replied the strager, cutting 
a splinter from the fence with his knife, and 
beginning to whitle it into a toothpick. 

“Very well, air, I am here for your in¬ 
spection.” 

“It was about Miss Burnham, that I 
wished to speak,” said the man hesitatingly. 

“ Are you going to marry the girl ? ” 

“I once had a friend,” replied Arthur, 
raising himself on one elbow and looking at 
the stranger steadily, “ who was a doctor, 
and on one occasion I was rash enough to 
ask him what it was that ho had given me.” 

“Well?” . 

“ And then he told me it was none of my 
business.” 

“I didn’t come here to bandy words,” 
said the man, fiercely. “ Perhaps you doubt 
me. My name is Fairlie—Eben Fairlie. 
They do say you are engaged to be married 
to Squire Trenholm’s daughter, and there 
are those who think, if you care nothing for 
Rose Burnham, that it would be manly in 
you to stand aside and give others a chance.” 

“True,” said Mortley, reflectively gazing 
before him into space. 

“ Is that all the answer you have for me ?” 
asked the man, sullenly. 

“ My dear friend,” replied Arthur, jump¬ 
ing up and taking him by the hand, “ if you 


will answer for me the question you have 
asked about this girl, I will be your debtor 
for life. Do you know whether she cares 
for me ? ” 

“ You are trifling with me,” said Fairlie, 
angrily. “ If it hadn’t been for your cursed 
fooling with her, she might have looked at 
me. I don’t lay up any grudge against you, 
but God forgive you, if you are wronging 
either her or t’other poor girl. That’s all.” 

Then he shut up the blade of his knife 
savagely, and walked away. 

That night it was late when Mortley re¬ 
turned from his waik. He sauntered wearily 
into the parlor, and stood for a moment in 
the middle of the room, trying to penetrate 
the dusky gloom. The lamps were not yet 
lighted, and a figure sat in the recess of the 
deep bay window, its dark outlines revealed 
against the lighter sky without. 

“ Bose,” he exclaimed, “ is it you ? ” 

“ Yes,” she said. “ What kept you away 
from supper, you truant ? Off fishing with 
Tom ? ” 

“ I have been trying to solve a question 
in metaphysics,” he replied, taking a seat 
upon an ottoman at her feet, “ and I think 
fate has sent you to help mo.” 

“Oh, dearl” said Bose, “I don’t know 
anything about metaphysics.” 

“ Do you believe a man may have two 
hearts ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” she said. “ Men are 
strange creatures. I know that a woman 
could not.” 

“ Because I know a man,” he continued, 
“ who at this moment cannot decide which 
of two women is dearest to him.” 

“ He is much to be pited,” said Rose. 

“ He certainly is.” 

“ Is that the problem you have been study¬ 
ing all the afternoon ? ” 

“ I have been studying it much longer 
than that. Now I come to you for help.” 

“ And if this man does not know himself 
what he should do?” said Rose; “how can 
he expect you, who have no interest in the 
matter, to decide for him ? ” 

“ He has left it to me and to Destiny to 
guide him,” returned Mortley, “and Destiny 
has brought me to you.” 

“ You foolish boy. I know nothing of 
these abstract questions. They are all rid¬ 
dles to me. How do you expect me to help 
you?” 

“ By marrying mel ” 

“O Arthur 1’^ 
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He bad placed bis band upon bers, but 
abe recoiled from bim as tbough be bad 
stung ber. He could see, by looking past 
her toward tbe window, that her bosom was 
heaving tumultuously, and he heard her 
breath come quick and fast. 

“Hose! Bose!” he cried. “You can 
never know what I have suffered. I have 
cursed myself for my wretched folly, but I 
have not had the courage to tell her of this 
thing, or to leave this unhappy place. God 
knows, I would do no wrong. It is fate— 
fate. Had she been here to-night, instead 
of you, I should have asked her to save me.” 

She was silent for a moment, while her 
breath came more easily. Then she bent 
toward him and with her hand brushed back 
the hair from his hot forehead. 

“Arthur,” she said, quietly, “had you 
never seen me, you would never have doubted 
your love for her.” 

“No,” he replied. “I never until this 
moment knew my own heart.” 

“ You do not know it now,” said Rose. 

“ You judge me by the past,” he answered. 
“ Has all this terrible struggle wrought no 
change in me? Do all these days of help¬ 
less misery count for nothing? ” 

“ If I should tell you,” -said Bose, “ that 
what you ask can never be—that you must 
go back to her whose happiness you would 
have me ruin—go back and tell her of the 
terrible wrong you were so nearly doing her, 
and ask her forgiveness on your knees— 
what would you do ? ” 

He buried his face in his hands and was 
silent. He remained so long in his position 
without speaking, that Rose at last placed 
her hand upon his shoulder, to recall him to 
himself. Then he raised his head and said, 
in a hoarse whisper:— 

“ I should go.” 

“ Then,” she said, “ let us forget what 
has passed between us. Never allow your¬ 
self to think, Arthur, of what might have 
been. I would not be your wife now, even 
though I did not know that your love for 
Eva is at this moment far deeper and greater 
than any feeling you have for me. I think 
your problem is solved.” 

She bent her face toward his and kissed 
him, and then rose from her seat. 

“ It is not solved,” he cried, catching her 
dress to retain her. “ If this had happened 
sooner—if I had said to you a year ago what 
I have said to-night—would your answer 
have been the same?” 


She paused a moment before replying. 
Then she said, very quietly:— 

“It will do you no good to know that. I 
• cannot tell you.” 

She loosed her dress from his grasp and* 
glided softly from the room, while Mortley 
turned to the window and gazed vacantly 
out at the deepening twilight. He did not 
see, as he stood there, lost in a bewildered 
maze of reflection, the movement of a wom¬ 
an’s figure, which had sunk down beneath 
the open window with both hands pressed 
upon the temples. If he had seen it, the 
sight would have done little toward calming 
his emotions, for the figure was that of Eva 
Trenholm. 

After he had betaken himself to bed, his 
scattered thoughts had an opportunity to 
arrange themselves. In the stillness and 
privaey of his own room, he soon recovered 
from the first stunning effect of his blow, 
and was able to see the full measure of his 
folly. But even now he experienced no 
relief from his self-inflicted torture. Was 
his love for Rose the less a true love becauso 
its object was unattainable ? To bim the 
new hopelessness of his passion for her was 
only a fresh cause for wretchedness. Hs 
had not yet recognize the wide divergence 
between these two currents of feeling. He 
did not yet learned that the one was the 
froth and the other the wine—the one pas¬ 
sion and the other love. There is a vast 
difference between these two, but Mortley 
had not learned it. It needed a sterner 
teacher than Bose to reveal it to him. Tos¬ 
sing in feverish restlessness from side to 
side upon his couch, he lay awake for hours, 
asking himself what he should do. The 
terrible problem seemed no nearer a solution 
now than ever before. And yet, in the 
silence and stillness of the night. Providence, 
which took as much care of Arthur Mortley’a 
affairs as it does of other people’s, working 
out the answer for him. 

He had dropped at last into a troubled, 
broken sleep, from which he suddenly awoke 
with a nervous -start. The room seemed 
strangely light, and as he lay for a moment 
trying to eollect his yet half-aroused facul- < 
ties, there came vibrating across his con¬ 
sciousness the distant sound of a bell. A 
subdued and muffled roar, striking upon hie 
ear like the roll of a far-off sea, awoke in him 
an indefinable sensation of terror, and he 
arose and threw open the window. A burst 
of dense, black smoke flashed into his face 
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as he did so, and took away hia breath. A 
soond of many voices, a hurrying of people 
to and fro without, a crash of falling timbers 
and the blinding light that streamed into 
the room, brought him more completely to 
himself. Closing the sash again to shut out 
the clouds of smoke, he hastily donned a 
few pieces of clothing, and then, dropping 
to the roof of the piazza, he slipped safely 
down the water-leads into the arms of the 
people who were standing below. 

The strange, intense light, and its lurid 
reflection upon the sky, had aroused the 
country people round about for miles, and 
already they came running across the fields 
toward the Trenholm mansion, some with 
ropes, some with buckets, and some with 
axes and hatchets. No one seemed to know 
the origin of the fire, and no one at that 
crisis of affairs stopped to speculate upon the 
matter. A line of men, under the leader¬ 
ship of a stalwart man in a dark blue Idouse, 
had formed between the well and the house, 
and was rapidly passing forward buckets of 
water to throw upon the flames. The others 
stood in a circle at a comfortable distance 
from the burniug building, and stared at the 
work of destruction in bewildered apathy. 

Scarcely had Mortley reached the ground, 
when there appeared at the window in the 
north wing of the mansion, a figure, which 
the crowd at once recognized as Eva 
Trenholm. 

“A ladder—a ladderl ” they all cried. 
“ Has no one brought a ladder ? ” 

A dozen men started off across the fields 
with the speed of men running for their 
lives. Mortley remembered seeing, some 
days before, a ladder in the barn. Thither 
he directed his course, and breaking the lock 
of the door with one blow of an axe, he 
seized the object of his search and came 
striding toward the scene of action. The 
fire had caught in the main portion of the 
house. Mr. Trenholm and the servants had 
escaped without injury before the alarm had 
been given, but so rapid had been the rush of 
the destroying element, that all communica¬ 
tion with the wings of the building had been 
almost immediately cut off. The apartment 
occupied by Eva Trenholm was adjoining 
that assigned to Hose during her stay, 
though there was no communnication 
between the two. As Mortley, making 
gigantic strides over the ground, returned 
with his burden, a cheer went up from the 
sea of anxious faces upturned in the red light 


toward that pale figure in the window, stand¬ 
ing back in the shadow of the room. He- 
knew that this was Rose Burnham. 

Shall I tell you that at that sight Arthur 
Mortley’s heart stood still? Now, at this 
awful moment, amid the roar of the flames 
•and the falling of stones and timber, in the 
terrible glare, and heat of fire and amid the 
crash and terror of destruction, the truth 
came to him as to which of these two women 
he really loved. They say that drowning 
men recall in the one brief moment that is 
left to them, before death closes his icy 
fingers around them, the moat trivial inci¬ 
dent of their lives. In that instant there 
came upon Mortley a recollection, terrible in 
its distinctness, of the minutest events of 
the past few weeks, and in one quick second 
of time he suffered anew the intensified 
torture of the whole period of his struggle. 
Tet, though hia heart for a moment stopped 
its pulsations, his feet never once faltered. 
In that hurried upward glance at those two 
shadowy figures about him, Arthur Mortley 
read the solution of his problem. There 
was no time to lose. Already the firery 
tongues of flame were creeping along the roof 
of the wing, and in a moment all help would 
come too late. There could be scarcely time 
to save them both, and with a steady arm, 
Mortley planted one end of his ladder on 
the ground, and lifted the other until it 
touched the sill of one of the windows. But 
it was Eva Trenholm’s window, and not 
Rose Burnham’s. 

A dozen men rushed toward him and 
offered to ascend to the rescue, but he waved 
them off, and began to battle his way alone 
through the smoke that poured down upon 
him and blinded him. He had turned, when 
half way up, to wave farewell to the other 
shadowy figure, which still stood half-con¬ 
cealed behind the curtains of her room. 
Then a joyful shout came upward to his ears 
from the crowd helow, and another ladder 
was raised beside him and up against the 
second window. The man in the blue blouse 
was springing lightly up it, and looking down 
upon him, Arthur Mortley’s eyes met those 
of Eben Eairlie. 

Cruel as was the lessou of that fearful 
night there was at least four persons who 
thanked God that it had been taught them. 
"When daylight dawned upon the smoking 
ruins, and they stood together gazing at the 
blackened timbers, four silent thanksgivings 
arose to him who ruleth all things, that 
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beneath those smouldering ashes no hearts 
were buried. In Eva Trenholm’s mind 
there existed no self-torturing doubt as to 
the course she should pursue. Knowing ali, 
as she already did, she could not go to her 
fate blindly. To her there was no need for 
better proof of Arthur Mortley’s true nature,, 
than the past night had revealed to her. 
She knew of his sufferings and respected 
them. She feit the real existence of that 
siient current of love which had all the time 
been setting from his heart toward her— 


which had never for a moment stopped, 
though turned aside for a period from its 
gentle purling course, by a single flower 
which fate had thrown upon it. And Eva 
Trenholm, strong in the one virtue in which 
ail women are strong—stronger even in that, 
perhaps, than some—still held her heart in 
both her hands, and said to Arthur Mortley 
as of old, “ It is thine for all time.” And I 
do not think that either he or she has ever 
thought to reproach Cupid for shooting two 
arrows at once. 
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TWO WIVES. 

By itri. E. E. Brown. 


H IKAM ARMSTKONG’S wife was dead. 

It marie little riiHerenee to the neigh¬ 
bors, to be sure, whether she lived or died; 
and yet on that bright spring morning, when 
the old church beil sent out through ihe 
village of Bridgeton the solemn tidings that 
some time during the night a soul had winged 
its way from earth, many a workman hurry¬ 
ing along to his daily toil, and many a house¬ 
wife busy in preparing the morning meal, 
paused to count the strokes; and when they 
ceased at twenty-eight, said with a sigh of 
relief, “ Hiram Armstrong’s wife has gone, 
thank Godl” 

And yet, she was no brawling vixen whose 
noisy tongue had disturbed the peace of the 
neighborhood—no meddiesome busybody, 
sowing broadcast the seeds of slander and 
discord—but a mild and gentle woman, fair 
to look upon, meek and yielding in character, 
one who kept her house in order, and held 
the honor of her lord and master above all 
price. 

Such was Hiram Armstrong’s wife; but 
when the neighbors said, “She has gone, 
thank Godl ” they were not thinking of that; 
they were thinking how, ten years ago, she 
had come among them a modest bride, fair 
as the lilies that were just then bursting into 
bloom, and merry as the birds who sang 
their sweet songs, and made their airy 
homes amid the choice shrubbery and grand 
old trees that embowered Hiram Armstrong’s 
stately mansion. 

. This same mansion with its broad terraces 
and gardens, its acre upon acra of woodland 
and meadow, had come to him from a pru¬ 
dent and careful father; and as no incum¬ 
brance in the shape of a widowed mother or 
dependent sister came with it; the young 
man had nothing to do but select a mistress 
for his beautiful home; and this he set 
about at once. 

There were many young ladies, comely 
and of good repute, in the town of Bridge- 
ton, but none of them seemed anxious to 
become “ Mrs. Armstrong.’’ He had too 
often expressed in their hearing the opinion 
that no woman was St for a wife who was 
not willing to renounce the pomp and vanity 
of the world, and to conform entirely to the 
will and judgement of her husband. 


Perhaps there were a few women in town 
who would have, done this for the sake of the 
handsome homo and vast estate, but those 
few Hiram Armstrong with his decided taste 
for youth and beauty would not accept. So 
he went out of town to select a wife; and so 
successful was he, that scarcely six mouths 
bad elapsed after he came into the posses¬ 
sion of his property, before he brought home 
one who was, in name at ieast, to be the 
mistress of “ Elmwood,” the name which he 
had given the old homestead. 

It was Saturday night when the newly 
married pair arrived at Bridgeton, and the 
next day the church of which the bride¬ 
groom was a strong pillar was well filled. 

The new spring suits had been christened 
a week or two before, so to Mr. and Mrs. 
Armstrong atone belonged the credit of 
drawing so full a house. But it was not the 
young people alone who stared at the bride 
till her fair face turned crimson beneath the 
snowy veil; the old gray-haired men feasted 
their eyes upon her beauty, and went home 
declaring that “ she was pretty as a pink, 
and it was a pity she had been so taken in. 

Hiram Armstrong did not look at it in 
that light. In bringing home to his stately, 
well-furnished house, a homeless, penniless 
orphan, who had just left school for the 
purpose of earning her own living, he 
thought he had done a deed worthy of com¬ 
mendation. And when he had borne her 
away from the snares and temptations of 
this wicked world, and taken upon himself 
the task of forming her young mind after a 
model of his own, and of teaching the young 
thing, who was oniy a child in worldly wis¬ 
dom, to humble the flesh that the spirit 
might grow strong, he felt that he had 
snatched a brand from the burning. 

The next day after the bride had made 
her difbut in' the village church, she was 
honored with callers. Three young ladies, 
belles of the village, girls who, while they, 
enjoyed life as they found it, and entered 
with spirit and anination into all sorts of in-; 
nocent merry-making, would scorn to do ft 
mean or uuworth act, had decided among 
themselves that it was too bad for the young 
stranger, no older than they were, to be 
shut up in that' gloomy old house, with no 
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companion except the disagreeable old 
housekeeper, who was enough to frighten a 
nervous person into hysterics; so, as they 
knew that Mr. Armslrong was away, they 
ventured to call and introduce themselves. 
In answer to their inquiries, the old house¬ 
keeper pursed up hfer thin lips, and in¬ 
formed them that Mrs. Armstrong was at 
home, but that no doubt she had rather not 
receive callers so soon after entering upon 
her new duties. The young ladies had ex¬ 
pected opposition from the grim warden of 
the castle, and were not to be defeated; so 
after assuring the unsocial lady that they 
should wait until she had announced them, 
they were shown into the sitting-room. 

It was a pleasant room, well filled with 
costly furniture and ornaments, but every¬ 
thing appeared so stiff and precise, that the 
restless visitors longed to stir things up a 
little, and make the room look as though 
people lived in it. While they were ex¬ 
pressing this laudable desire, the door 
opened to admit their hostess. Her slight 
form and fair face were child-like in outline 
and beauty, and her sunny curls hung loosely 
about her shoulders, justifying the opinion 
that the visitors afterward expressed, that 
she looked like a “ real fairy.” 

The conversation was somewhat formal 
and constrained at first, but this constraint 
soon wore away, and before the ladies left 
they had learned that Mrs. Armstrong was 
only eighteen, just from boarding-school, 
but expecting to be at once introduced into 
the best and gayest society of Bridgeton. 
This they learned from her; but they found 
out by intuition, as it were, that she had 
been dependent upon distant relatives, who, 
in order to get her off tlieir hands, had per¬ 
suaded her into a marriage with Hiram 
Armstrong, and that not being accustomed 
-to attentions from the sterner sex, she had 
thought herself strangely favored in being 
chosen for a wife by one so rich and wise as 
he. And so, full of hope and happiness, 
she had exchanged a life of poverty and de¬ 
pendence, to become, as she thought, the 
petted and cherished wife of one who, though 
somewhat reticent, was at heart all that was 
nohle and generous. 

This was the creature of which the rigid 
disciplinarian, the bigoted, self-conceited 
Hiram Armstrong, was to form his model 
wife. He commenced his training at once. 
'For the first time since leaving her old home, 
■Mrs. Armstrong was enjoying the society of 


young people, girls whose hearts were as 
light as her own, and who had not been 
taught that innocent mirth and happiness 
were sinful in the sight of the Creator. 

The sound of happy voices were ringing 
through the lofyty rooms, calling a frown to 
the face of Mrs. Grump, the housekeeper, 
when Mr. Armstrong entered the hall. For 
a moment he was undecided what to do. He 
could not have such thoughtless levity in his 
house. Those giddy girls might as well 
understand at once that he did not consider 
them fit companions for his wife, and that 
their visits were neither to be desired not 
tolerated. So with a stern face and a man¬ 
ner that struck a chill to each of the four, he 
went into the sitting-room. With the slight¬ 
est and stiffest of bows, he barely aoknowl- 
edgedjthe presence of visitors; then taking 
up a volume of printed sermons, sat down 
to peruse them, plainly showing that he de¬ 
sired the unwelcome callers to take their 
departure. 

This they were not slow to do, declaring 
when they reached the freedom of the outer 
world, that Hiram Armslrong was a tyrant, 
and that they had rather be killed outright 
like Bluebeard’s wives, as that beautiful 
victim whom they had left behind was sure 
to be. 

After they had gone Mr. Armstrong laid 
down his book and walked np and down the 
room, hardly knowing what to say first; but 
his young wife broke the silence by saying:— 

“Those young ladies said they were ac¬ 
quainted with you; but you didn’t seem glad 
to see them. Don’t you like them ? ” 

“ Annie,” replied be solemnly,-“ you know 
nothing at all about the people of this 
village, while 1 have lived here all my days. 
I cpnsider myself better qualified to select 
your associates, than yon are to choose them 
for yourself.” 

“But I did not choose them exactly; they 
came t) see me of their own accord, and I 
like them very much. Why are they not fit 
associates for me ? ” 

“ My dear, you are a married woman now, 
and the wife of one who is called a pillar of 
the church. As such it becomes you to 
choose your friends among those of like 
standing. The girls who have just called on 
you—for the last time, I trust—are giddy, 
frivolous things, whoso minds are wholly 
engrossed by the vanities of this world, and 
I do not wish my wife to be subjected to 
their influence.” 
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“Bat I am sure I saw them all in church.” 

“No doubt; they go to church merely to 
pass away time; they have no interest at all 
in religious things. I presume they will be 
in some dance-hall before the week is out.” 

“ I have promised to return their call 
soon.” 

“A bad promise is better broken than 
kept. Now that you know my wishes, I trust 
that you will not cultivate their acquaint¬ 
ance. I will introduce you to any people 
whose friendship I wish you to seek. ' To 
commence with, Elder Barnes and his wife, 
and Hiss Pamilia Stetson, an active laborer 
in the vinyard of the Lord, are to call on us 
this evening. To-morrow evening the weekly 
prayer-meeting is to beheld, and on Wednes¬ 
day evening we are invited to meet with 
others at the parsonage, to devise some 
means of aiding the foreign missionaries in 
their labors. So you see you will hardly 
have time to be lonely. Do you not see, my 
dear, the sun is shining directly in upon the 
carppt? I will close the blind, and you can 
open it a little while in the morning,'before 
the sun gets round here. My sainted mother 
never allowed the sun to fade her carpels.” 

Hiram Armslnjng closed the blind, and 
went out into the kitchen to give orders 
conceraing tea; and the timid, disappointed 
bride of only a week stole up to her room, 
and indulged in a fit of bitter weeping. 

So Hiram Armstrong’s training was com¬ 
menced; and, aided by the passionless, 
Bolemn-visaged housekeeper, it was persis¬ 
tently carried on. If Mrs. Armstrong had 
been one of your strong-minded, self-willed 
women, it would have been different; but as 
it was; she drooped like a warm southern 
plant'iamid the cold snows of a New England 
winter. Her husband never scolded that 
was beneath his dignity; but he had a pecu¬ 
liar way of making hfs meek, dispirited wife 
feel that his will was her law. A laugh was 
seldom heard in their house; no visitors 
were encourage except auch as the master 
chose to entertain; and only to such places 
as suited his own tastes did he ever lake his 
wife. 

The poor woman’s passion for cultivating 
house-plants was condemned, because plants 
would not flourish without sunlight, and the 
sun was sure to fade the carpets and furni¬ 
ture. Pocket-money she was not supposed 
to need. If at any time she hinted a wish 
for a few dollars, her husband was sure to 
inquire, very kindly, what she wished to pur¬ 


chase; and on being informed, instead of 
giving her the means, and allowing her to 
suit herself in the selection, he would make 
it his business to purchase the articles for her. 

Still, Hiram Armstrong never meant to be 
unkind to his wife; and if any one had told 
him that she was not happy, he would have 
thought that either his informer was mistaken 
or that his wife was very unreasonable. 
When he brought her to his handsome, well- 
furnisbeJ house, and saw that a competent 
housekeeper, the very one who had served 
in his mother’s day, was ready to take full 
charge of affairs, be considered that he had 
done all that was needed for her comfort; 
and in choosing for her such friends and 
amusements as bis own dogmatical nature 
would allow, he thought that he had done 
all that was necessary for her happiness. 
All things else that she desired were whims 
which for the good of her own soul must ba 
crushed rather than encouraged. 

But*a ray of sunlight did creep into the 
solemn old house; it came with their babe, 
a sweet little-blue eyed darling whom the 
fond mother, who had not outgrown all her 
girlish fancies, desired to call May; but in 
this, as in all else, the stronger will ruled 
the weaker, and the child was christened 
Hannah. 

Hiram Armstrong spent many hours in 
picturing to himself the model child who was 
to obey his slightest wish in the years to 
come; and in fancy he trained her youug 
mind and formed her ideas until she rivaled 
in piety and preebtity the brightest subject 
of the memories under which the shelves of 
the sabbath-school library groaned. 

But the Lord knew best what kind of soil 
and climate this tender plant needed, and 
before she was two years old he took her 
home to dwell with the angels. After that 
the light faded from the mother’s eyes, and 
hope and happiness died out of her heart. 
Hiram Armstrong and his friends said that 
she was dying of consumption; but the 
world’s people said that she was freezing to 
death, for the want of love and sympathy. 
She died as she bad lived, ministered unto 
only by such of the neighbors as her hus¬ 
band chose to call in, and tortured to the 
eternal salvation. The many people who 
knew what a life of bondage and subjection 
she had led, rejoiced to know that thb pure 
spirit bad been freed at last; and so, as the 
church-bell sent out the tidings of her release, 
they said fervently, “ Thank Godl” 
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Hiram Armstrong was not one to murmur 
at the dispensation of providence. The 
Lord had seen fit to take from him the wife 
of his home, if not of his heart; and he 
would have thought himself the vilest of 
sinners had he rebelled against the will of 
the Lord. So he purchased for his departed 
spouse a costly monument to show the 
world how much he had loved her, and then 
. went his accustomed way. 

Twelve months passed by, and again he 
felt that he needed a wife. But now that 
he was beginning to feel the weight of years, 
he no longer sought a partner among the 
youthful; this time, much to the surprise of 
all who knew him, his choice fell upon a 
maiden lady of his own town, though not of 
his own church. 

People were surprised at his choice, be¬ 
cause, though belonging to that abused class 
called “ old maids,” she had lost none of her 
youthful spritliuess and vivacity, and could 
still laugh and joke with the gayest. Strange 
to say, she encouraged his addresses, and in 
three months after the matter began to be 
talked of in public, they were married. 

The day before the ceremony was to be 
performed she sat alone, thinking over her 
prospects in life, when two of her most in¬ 
timate friends entered. 

“ We have come to bid you farewell,” said 
the elder of the two with mock solemnity. 

“ Why, I am not going out of towni ” she 
replied. 

“ No, but you might as well be. We shall 
never meet again after you are married.” 

“ I am not so sure of that. I shall have a 
dozen or so of my friends take tea with me 
before I have been married a month. If 
you do not both refuse my invitation, you 
will both be among the number.” 

“That’s a good joke I ” said the other 
lady. “ Even if Hiram Armstrong were out 
of town, Mrs. Grump, the old house-keeper, 
would veto a tea party.” 

“ I shall not ask Mrs. Grump, consent; 
neither shah I wait for Hiram Armstrong to 
be out of town before I receive company.” 

“ It’s all very well for you to talk,” said 
the first speaker; “ but we know just how it 
will he-' He kept his first wife cooped up 
Inhere, never allowing her out, except to 
■j iSdme' sort of church meeting, and never 
allowing her to see any young company that 
she cared for, till the poor thing pined away 
and died from sheer loneliness and heart- 
slcknessl; There was some excuse for her 


becoming Mrs. Armstrong, she was young, 
and did not know his peculiarities; but you 
have known him all your life, and are walk¬ 
ing right into the tomb with your eyes openl 

I didn’t think you such a ”- 

“ FooU'Iet me finish the sentence for you 
and thank you for your congratulations. No 
doubt they have the merit of sincerity. Now 
let me have my say. I know you both too 
well to think, you will repeat a word of 
what I say, so I will express my opinion 
freely. I confess that I am not desperately 
in love with Hiram Armstrong, that is, in 
love like the foolish young girls that we read 
of in novels; but he has his good traits, and 
I believe I can make an average sort of 
husband of him. He owns a handsome 
house”-- 

“ Yes; but why do you care how handsome 
your prison is, as long as it is a prison 7 ” 

“ Don’t interrupt me please; it isn’t polite. 
As I was saying, he owns a handsome house, 
and has all the worldly goods that one need 
desire. If be were not so bigoted and self- 
conceited, he would really be a good match. 

I am sure he is good-looking ”- 

“He looks well enough; but excuse the 
interruption and go on.” 

“ Well, I always thought that if that pretty 
little wife of his had shown proper-spirit, 
she would have got along better: with him, 
I always had a passion for managing people, 
and I am going to try my hand at managing 
him. If I don’t prove myself mistress ,pf 
the situation, I shall be very much mis¬ 
take.” 

I hope you will succeed; but for my part, 
I shouldn’t dare to try the experiment. I 
am afraid you will fail.” , 

“ A brave commander never knows defeat. 
Will you help make up ray tea party ? ” 
“Yes; when shall it be? Give yourself 
ample time. We can wait.” 

“I said in one month; but perhaps-we 
shall get to feeling more free and easy Ip 
two, so I will make it two. To-morrow will 
be the first day of July; and just two months 
from day after to-morrow, which will be the 
second day of September, I will have my 
party. Don’t fail to come both of you; but 
don’t mention it till I give out the other 
invitations.” 

“Certainly not. Peace be with youl” 
and with this benediction the friends took 
their departure. 

The next day they were married; it was a 
quiet ceremony at the parsonage, with no; 
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witnesses except the pastor’s family, and 
instead of starting at once on a wedding 
tour, Hiram Armstrong took his new wife 
directly to the grand and solemn house 
which had been but a dreary prison to his 
first wife. 

Mrs. Grump had thrown open the parlor 
blinds, and set out the dinner in the dining¬ 
room, instead of the kitchen, where their 
meals were usually served; and that was all 
that was done in honor of the new bride. 
But more than this had not been expected; 
and with an inward determination to breathe 
a little life into the silent house, Mrs. Arm¬ 
strong entered upon the new duties of wife 
and mistress. 

A few days passed by very pleasantly, and 
then came a change. One morning she 
came down from her room to find all the 
blinds closed, and every ray of light excluded 
from the front of the house. She knew 
that this was her husband’s work, for she 
bad heard him about it, while Mrs. Grump 
was preparing breakfast. How. was the 
time for diplomatic action, and with hasty 
hand she threw open both windows and 
blinds, and let a whole flood of fragrant air 
and golden sunshine come rushing into the 
rooms. Hiram Armstrong was out in the 
yard, and with something like a frown upon 
his face he came straight up to the window. 
Before he could utter a word of remon¬ 
strance, his wife said:— 

, “ What in the world does Mrs. Grump 
mean by shutting out all the light and air ? 
Why, the room seemed as dismal as a tomb!’’ 

“Mrs. Grump did not do it,” said he 
hesitatingly. “ I did,jt myself.” 

“ Are we to go away, that you want the 
house.to be shut up ? ” 

“No; but f saw that the sun was fading 
the carpets and furniture, so I thougth it 
best to close the blinds.” 

. “Oh, is that all? Well, we cannot dis¬ 
pense with sun and air; so, if you please, 
we will take up the carpets and furniture 
and pack them away in the dark closet in 
the attic.” 

“ What, and have the rooms bare ? ” 

“ We will have the floors bare, and get 
some plain wooden furniture that will not be 
injured by the sun. This is the pleasantest 
part of the house, and' we can’t let such 
trifles as carpets and furniture prevent us 
from enjoying It. I will help you take up 
the carpets directly after breakfast, if you 
wish.” 


Hiram Armstrong felt nonplussed. He 
did not know how to manage such a case; 
BO without a word^he turned and walked 
away, while his wife, with a merry song 
that rang through the whole house, went 
about arranging curtains and blinds to suit 
her own taste. She knew perfectly well 
that her proud, stately husband would never 
consent to the removal of bis handsouie 
furniture, and she felt sure that she had 
gained one point. 

A day or two later he ventured to remon¬ 
strate with her once ag in, upon what he 
deemed the extravagant folly of keeping the 
whole house open as though it were filled 
with company. 

“ My dear,” said he hesitatingly, “ why 
do you keep the whole house open for only 
us two ? ” 

“ Because there are only us two to keep 
it open for,” replied she, gayly. 

“ But my first wife seldom opened the 
parlor or sitting-room.” 

“ Where did you sit then I ” 

“ In the dining-room occasionally; but 
generally in our own chamber, or in the 
kitchen with Mrs. Grump.” 

“Mercy on us, what taste I But I am 
not going to condmcn you tc those gloomy 
roomsi Why, one might as well not have & 
handsome house to live in, as to have one 
and nut live in it I Aren’t those flowers in 
the vases pretty ? ” 

“ Yea; but it is all nonsense.” 

“ What is all nonsense ? ” 

“ Having so many flowers about.” 

“Then the making of them must have 
been all nonsense. O Hiram I I am sure 
you don’t believe thatl ” 

Hiram Armstrong was not prepared to 
carry his argument further, and the subjeQt 
was dropped for all time. Every morning 
the rooms were opened and aired, fresh 
flowers adorned the vases and banging 
baskets, and while Mrs. Grump groaned 
audibly at the'cbange, the whole bouse took 
on a different aspect from what it had worn 
in the days of the first Mrs. Armstrong. 

One morning, as Hiram Armstrong was 
preparing to leave town for the day on busi¬ 
ness which bis wife knew was loo urgent to 
admit of postponement, she said to him:-r 
“ By the way, there is one thing wanting 
in the sitting-room, and 1 am going up town 
to order it to-day. Will you furnish the 
money, or shall I have it charged ? ” 

“ Neither; I will go with you to-morrow.?’ 
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“ Ob, but I have made up my mind to 
- have it to-day.” 

“ Wbat is it ? ” 

“I am not going lo tell you,” said she 
smilingly. “ It is to be a surprise. You 
will see it to-night.” 

“ Keally, I have no small bills with me.” 

“ Never mind, I shall feel quite proud 
saying, ‘ My husband will call and settle the 
bill I ’ Your credit is good, I suppose.” 

“ Of course; but I am not in the habit of 
running in debt.” 

“ Well, you needn’t remain in debt over 
night. You can run up and pay it this eve¬ 
ning if you wish.” 

The rumble of the approaching train was 
heard, and Mr. Armstrong was obliged to 
hasten to the station, only half satisfied with 
himself or his wife. Business, however, 
put all other things out of his mind, and he 
never thought of his wife’s purchase until, 
just as they were rising from the tea-table 
that evening, she said to him;— 

“ Come, now, and see what I bought to¬ 
day. You know I was going to surprise 
jou.” 

She led the way to the sitting-room, and 
there, fitting into a niche as nicely as though 
it had been made for just that place, stood a 
handsome piano. 

“ Mrs. Armstrong, have you bought that 
thing ? ’’ 

“ Yes; isn’t it nice?” 

“ What did it cost I ” 

“ Only three hundred dollars.” 

“Three hundred dollars! And you ex¬ 
pect me to pay for it! ” 

“ Yes; I knew you could afford it. If you 
had been poor I should never have thought 
of it. There is any amount of music in it. 
Just hear it.” And without giving him 
time for another word, she eat down and 
commenced playing and singing some of the 
beautiful church hymns, which she knew he 
was particularly fond of. 

As I said before, it was beneath Hiram 
Armstrong’s dignity to scold and rave, and 
not knowing what to do he stood silently by 
and listened. The instrument was a good 
one, Mrs. Armstrong had a sweet voice, and 
somehow the music seemed to soothe the 
angry feelings that this unwarrantable act 
of his wife had aroused. Before she had 
finished, he thought to himself that it was 
not so bad a thing to have a piano in the 
house, after all; -for now, when the church 
members met there as they sometimes did, 


they could have music and singing, as well 
as prayers. He did not admit this to his 
wife, though. The only remark he made as 
she turned from the piano was;— 

“ I am surprised that you should have 
taken such a liberty; don’t ever let it hap¬ 
pen again.”- 

“ No,” replied she demurely; “ 1 don’t 
think I shall ever want another.” 

For the first lime in his life Hiram Arm¬ 
strong had found a will as strong as his own, 
and a purpose that was so quietly and per¬ 
sistently carried into execution, that there 
was really no chance for him to oppose it. 

And all this while, Mrs. Grump without 
one harsh jvord or arbitrary rule, was made 
to feel that she was no longer mistress, but 
servant. 

A few days after the arrival of the piano, 
Mrs. Armstrong found the old domestic lay¬ 
ing the table for dinner in the kitchen, with¬ 
in a few feet of the glowing stove. 

“ Why have you not set the table in the 
dining-room, as usual?” she inquired. 

“Because,” replied -Mrs. Grump, “it 
makes so much more work; and Mr. Arm¬ 
strong is willing to eat in the kitchen.” 

“ But I shall not eat in the kitchen; and I 
don’t think it would save labor ib set two 
tables.” 

“ The first Mrs. Armstrong always used 
to eat in the kitchen, when there was no 
company here.”, 

“ You seem to forget one thing, Mrs. 
Grumpl ” 

“What is it?” 

“ That I am not the first Mrs. Armstrong, 
and I am in no way bound to carry out her 
plans. When I came here, I came as mis¬ 
tress, and as such 1 intend to remain. You 
will oblige me by removing the dinner to the 
dining-room; and never again set the table 
for me in the kitchen, unless I desire you to.” 

Mrs. Grump set about moving the dishes, 
but with a sullen, spiteful manner that was 
perfectly exasperating. When the last ar¬ 
ticle had been removed, she came and stood 
before her mistress. 

Mrs. Armstrong,” said she, “ I have lived 
in this bouse more than twenty years, and 
have never had a hard word with anybody; 
but l don’t think you and I will get' on well 
together. I am too old to put up with your 
new-fangled notions, and I had better leave, 
though goodness knows where I shall go to, 
at my time of life. ? ” 

“Very well, Mrs. Grump, I should never 
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think ol aiBchatging an oW and faithful 
domeBtic like yourself; and I should be sorry 
to have yon go out into the world at your 
time of life; still, if you are sure that you 
cannot put up with my ways, you had better 
leave. I will speak to Mr. Armstrong about 
your wages. Or stop a moment; he will not 
be home until evening, and if you wish to 
leave this afternoon, I will pay you out of 
my own purse.” 

Mrs. Grump burst into tears. She had 
not really meant to go; and Mrs. Armstrong 
surmised as much. Still she pitied the old 
woman, and said kindly:— 

“ Remember, it was your own proposal, 
Mrs. Grump. As I said before, I should be 
sorry to have you leave; but you are at 
liberty to do so if you like. I shall have no 
trouble in finding some one to fill your place; 
but whoever comes into this house as a ser¬ 
vant, will understand distinctly that I am 
mistress, though I do not mean to be a hard 
one. Yon know that both ilr. Armstrong 
and myself have often urged you to to have 
an assistant in the kitchen, for neither of us 
wish you to labor hard; and it is your own 
choice to do the work alone. Think the 
matter over a while; I should be glad to have 
you stay, but if you wish to leave you can do 
10 at your earliest convenience.” 

That was the last that Mrs. Armstrong 
hesrd about it. Mrs. Grump prepared tea as 
usual, and the only change noticeable in her 
demeanor was an added touched of humility. 

That evening a few of Mrs. Armstrong’s 
old friends called, and a very social time 
they had. The hostess, with ready tact, 
drew her husband into the conversation, 
and managed it in such away that he could 
not fail to become interested. After awhile 
music was. introduced, and the sound of 
merry song and chorus stirred the echoes in 
the grand old house, and roused Mrs. Grump 
from her doze in the old arm-chair in the 
kitchen, causing her to wonder “if Hiram 
Armstrong would allow his new wife to turn 
the house topsy-turvy. . 

After her visitors had left, Mrs. Arm¬ 
strong turned to her husband, and said, with 
apparent ignorance of giving offence:— 

“ Didn’t you like those songs, Hiram ? ” 

“No, Ididn’tl I think such sentimental 
trash too abominable to be sung in a Chris¬ 
tian family! ” 

“Why, I think them splendid I Yon 
wouldn’t want to sing doleful psalms all the 
week ronndl ” 


“ Doleful psalms, as yon call them, are 
much more appropriate in a sinful world like 
this, thau such frivolous nonsense as you 
surprised me by singing this evening! ” 

“ What a mistake God made then, when 
he created the canary and bobolink, instead 
of making all birds owls and ravensl But 
there is one song which I saved on purpose 
to sing to you alone, so you must hear it. I 
know yon will like it.” 

Before he could utter a word of objection 
she sat down at the piano, and began to play 
and sing the sweet, sad song of “ Christie 
Deane.” Bor a moment after the last note 
ceased, there was silence in the room; then 
Mrs. Armstrong said:— 

“ Now, Hiram, you must sing one song 
with me I I know you can sing, for I have 
beard you at the prayer-meetings; so come 
let us have ‘ Auld Lang Syne’I ” And she 
commenced the familiar air, motioning her 
husband to follow. 

After a few lines had been sung, he ven¬ 
tured to join bis voice with hers, but feeling 
all the while as bashful and ashamed as & 
schoolboy who is caught in the act of com- 
poaiug hie first eonnet. But the ice was 
broken, that was all that the wily diplomatist 
expected, and without another word of re^ 
proof, Hiram Armstrong retired, feeling 
strangely like the old woman who did not 
know whether she were herself or somebody 
else. 

Meanwhile the tea-party had not been for¬ 
gotten; aiid as August was iu its prime', 
Mrs. Armstrong felt that it was time to give 
the subject serious thought. She was wise 
enough to know that if she announced her 
intention of making a party for her own 
particular friends, her husband, though he 
might not object to it iu words, had it in hia 
power to show her guests their presence was 
unwelcome to him; so, like a skillful general, 
she employed a little strategy in order to 
accomplish her purpose. 

“ Don’t you think,” she asked the next 
morning at breakfast, “ that we ought to 
invite the minister and his wife here to 
tea?” . 

“ I don’t know; perhaps it would be the 
right thing, but I never thought of it.” 

“ liVere they ever invited here ? ” 

“No.” 

“That seems to me rather unsocial, as 
yon have been a member of bis church so 
many years. If I were you I would invito 
them, with a few of your friends and fellow- 
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•wbrehipers, to spend the afternoon with 
US.” 

You will have to entertain them; and 
that will make a great deal of extra work.” 

I don’t mind that; I can help Mrs. 
•Grump get ready for them, and then I will 
do my best to be agreeable. Perhaps I can 
preside at the tea-table in a way that you will 
not be ashamed of me.” 

“ Of course you can! Who will you have, 
add how many ? ” 

■“ Invite just Whom you please. Come to 
•think of it, we can have twelve as well as 
less, and 1 know there are as many as that 
whose company you would enjoy. Now 
make your selections at Once, and I will take 
down the names.” So the list was made 
out, and Mrs. Armstrong smiled as she 
looked it over. There were the names of 
Minister Barnes and his wife, and five other 
oduples of the strictest and stifCest seetarians 
that the church contained. 

“There,” said she, “we will have a 
pleasant time I am cure I We will send out 
the invitations to-day, and have them here 
to-morrow. Will that suit you.” 

“ Yes; but I thought you did not like 
those people.” 

“ Oh, I have nothing against them, except 
their coldness, and I suppose they cannot 
help that. I believe we ought to treat de¬ 
cent people with courtesy, even if we do not 
fancy every trait of their character 7 ” 

I “ Quito right. I am sure you are very 
kind to think of entertaining my friends for 
me. What can I do to help you 7 ” 

“ Nothing until to-morrow; then be pre¬ 
pared^ to;,wear your brightest smiles, and 
make the day pass so pleasantly that your 
guests will love to think of it.” 

■Everything was in readiness for the visi¬ 
tors long before they arrival; and when they 
«ame they- were welcomed by Mrs. Arm¬ 
strong with siich kind cordiality that their 
hearts warmed toward her, in spite of them¬ 
selves. The tea-table was a marvel of taste 
and skill, and the hostess presided with such 
■easeland grace, that her saintly husband was 
worldly-minded enough to feel proud of her. 

Tn the evening the piano was opened, and 
Mrs. Armstrong’s sweet voice mingled with 
^;he cracked and discordant ones of her 
guests, and sent up hymn after hymn with 
which they had.for years been familiar. At 
the last Mr. Armstrong surprised his wife 
by asking her to. sing “Christie Deane.” 
ThOn followed “ Auld Land Syne;” in which 


every one present joined; after that came 
the band-shaking and “ good-nights; ” and 
as the door closed upon the last one, both 
host and hostess felt that each of their guests 
bad passed a pleasant day. 

That was the way in which Mrs. Arm¬ 
strong brought about her own tea-party. Of 
course after all the kindness and considera¬ 
tion shown by his wife toward guests of his 
own choosing, Mr. Armstrong could do no 
lees than show the same spirit toward his 
wife’s friends; and so the second party was 
as much of a success as the first had been. 
There were present the very croakers who 
had predicted for her such a gloomy life, and 
they were surprised beyond measure at the 
ease and freedom with which she ruled the 
household, as well as by the gentlemanly 
and almost cordial manner of her husband. 

There wore songs and games in the eve¬ 
ning, and though he declined to take part in 
them, be appeared to look and listen with; 
interest and pleasure; and when at a late 
hour they took leave he stood with bis wife 
at the gate and cordially invited them to 
repeat the visit. 

“ I declare for iti ” said one of the visitors 
afterward, “ I never was so surprised in my 
lifel Helen Holmes always said she had a 
talent for managing people, and she has 
proved itI If Hiram Armstrong’s first wife 
had only shown half as much gumption she 
might have been alive now.” 

But a greater surprise than this was in 
store for the village people. It was well 
known that Hiram Armstrong took no in¬ 
terest at all in children; in fact, that his own 
child had been considered by him a cross 
rather than a blessing; so when it became 
noised abroad one cold wintery day in 
January, that only the night before, some 
heartless wretch had left upon the stately 
man’s threshold a poor UlUe waif of human¬ 
ity, over whose head only a few days at the 
most bad rolled, it was decided by all that 
Hiram Armstrong would carry it at once to 
the almshouse. Mrs. Armstrong ilid not 
think so, however. She was passionately 
fond of children, and since God had given 
her none of her own, she determined to 
adopt this one. She knew better than to say 
so at once, though; and when her husband 
proposed to send it away, she only said:— 

“■yVe will keep the poor thing a few days 
until it is a little stronger. It seems almost 
dead from neglect,now; and it would be like 
murder to leave it in careless bands. Who. 
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know but what the Lord sent it to us for a 
purpose?” 

So the babe was kept day after day upon 
one pretence or another, and when, three 
weeks later, Mrs. Armstrong laid it in her 
husband’s arms, a rosy, healthy infant, and 
told him smilingly that she had decided to call 
it Hiram Armstrong, Jr., a thrill of almost 
fatherly tenuerness ran through his veins. 

After that, nothing could induce him to 
have the ehild sent away. He was getting 
old, he said, and needed some one to help 
him in his old age, and he might as well 
bring a boy up for that purpose, as to de¬ 
pend upon hired servants who would feel no 
interest in him, only to see that be had 
their wages ready. 


The advent of this little one made a great 
change in the grand old house. Playthings 
were scattered about in every direction; 
childish laughter and pattering footsteps 
were heard in all the rooms; and as the 
months passed by, and the boy showed signs 
of more than common beauty and intelii- 
gence, no father could be prouder of his 
babe than was Hiram Armstrong of his 
adopted eon. 

Mrs. Armstrong’s old friends, who had 
grown to be extremely social and neighborly, 
often caught the proud man at a game of 
romp with the mischievous boy, and as they 
looked smilingly on they said to themselves, 
“ Who would have thought it? ” 
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UNCLE SETH’S PROBATION. 


FIFTY tears agio. 


BY snss 1£ABT J. JA.CQTTBS. 


H EV ye heerd how Uncle Seth’s a-doin’ 
this evenin’ ? ” 

“ Dr. Gallnp says it’s most a wonder if he 
holds through the. night—that is the old 
doctor; the young doctor says he’ll give him 
one extiy chance account of his being so 
plaguey perverse.” 

“ Wal, ef there’s anything in ‘ Hev your 
own way an’ ye’ll live the longer,’ Seth’s got 
as nateral a right to’t as any man’t ever I 
see.” 

“There’s another version of that, that 
says, ‘Have your own way and die the 
sooner.’ ” 

“ Once in a great while it acts that way; 
but Mis’ Bartlett here’s such a livin’ c’rob- 
eration o’ t’other side o’ the argyment that 
I—hey?” 

“ Mr. Bartlett, you’re full as rugged as I 
be, any day, and longer for this world, if I 
don’t miscalkerlate.” 

And Mr. Bartlett’s spouse shot a sibylline 
glance at her stricken lord as she changed her 
knitting-needles and set the creaking board 
under her rocking-chair into a frenzy of re¬ 
monstrance. 

“ Come, come, Sabriny, the times and the 
seasons ain’t to be p’inted at pertikerlerly— 
what is’t? ‘ No man knoweth, not even the 
angels in heaven.’ All we’ve got to do is to 
keep a watchin’.” 

Here the forestick cracked and fell, and 
three live coals rolled forward on to Mrs. 
Bartlett’s braided mat and returned to the 
fireplace in wild ricochets from Mr. Bart¬ 
lett’s boot-toe. 

“Speakin’ about watchin’, Mr. Bartlett, 

that’s the third time my new mat ”- 

“"Wal, if it alius come handy to the nat¬ 
eral man to watch, d’ye s’pose the Scripture 
would injine it on us so, in season an’ out o’ 
-season ? "When I said all we’d got to do 
•was to keep a watchin’, I didn’t mean to 
-insinooate that it wa’n’t consider’ble of a 
chore.” 

“ And we’re all of ns more or less ‘ apt to 
prone,’ as Sister Scudder says,” added their 
visitor, who had listened with shrewd inter¬ 
est to the conjugal debate, and who now 


watched Mrs. Bartlett’s efforts to recover a 
dropped stitch that had been overlooked 
several rounds back, witt a twinkle in his 
eye that mfiied the composure of that stem 
monitress. 

Meantime, Mr. Bartlett had piled on fresh 
logs, swept the Jiearth and snuffed both the 
candles with a matter-of-home adroitness 
that fairly illuminated his training. The 
clock stmck nine, and ’Biram SenJer made 
a move as if to depart. 

“ OhI what’s yer hurry, ’Biram? Dr. 
Gallup promised certain this noon’t he’d 
come in on his way home to-night and tell 
ns what sort of a turn things has took up to 
Seth’s.” 

“ Yes, don’t stir yet,” added Mrs. Bart¬ 
lett, cordially; “ there’s nobody wmtin’ for 
you at home (more shame to yon I) and we’ll 
all feel less lonesome with this awful Provi¬ 
dence just at our doors, as it were, if you 
stop a spell and see what the doctor says; 
though I s’pose it can’t be but one thing, he 
was so low this noon, no pnlse to speak of, 
-and sensin’ nothin’ that was goiu’ on.” 

’Biram hesitated a moment and then as a 
distant jingle of sleigh-hells was heard he 
resumed his seat and thoughtfully gazed at 
the fire. He was a bachelor of the most 
obdurate type, if one could credit Mrs. Bart¬ 
lett, whose administrative ability, too afidu- 
-ent for the management of her own affairs, 
naturally sought a wider sphere. Nor were 
her well-meant endeavors for others often 
repulsed; but it had been whispered at the 
village quilting and paring bees that when 
she undertook to pick out a wife for ’Biram 
Senter, she “ met with a disapp’intment.” 
It was generally admitted, however, that 
Mrs. Bartlett’s selection had been an admi¬ 
rable one, for the capable girl she had in 
view was now the foremost woman in an 
adjoining town, and what was more, the 
wife of the foremost man. 

The “ forehanded ” ’Biram continued to 
maintain a modest bachelor establishment, 
the one remarkable feature of which was his 
Mulatto housekeeper and.man-of-all-work 
indoors. When the aged /Widow Green had 
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velinquished that position, ’Biram was be¬ 
forehand with all his friendly advisers. 

“ I have had a person in view some little 
time,” was the dry rejoinder, that quenched 
suggestion and inflamed curiosity. 

When the “ person ” appeared upon the 
• scene, “ you could ’a’ heard a pin drop down 
to South Baybuiy for half a minit,” accord¬ 
ing to Aunt Sam Westcott. “ An’ the next 
minit yon never heerd nothin’ to beat the 
clack! ” 

The one point on which all ’Biram’s critics 
agreed was that he’d get “queerer ’n’ 
queerer till there’d be no livin’ with him;” 
but after flve years of this lonely life, he 
came and went among his friends, the same 
’Biram as of old, “ only if anything a little 
more considerate and obligin’ in his odd 
way,‘”^as Mrs. Bartlett expressed it. 

The sleigh-bells drew near and nearer, 
then swung around the honse and stopped 
close to the Htchen porch. By the time Mr. 
Bartlett had lighted his lantern and opened 
the onter door, there stood before it all ready 
to enter, a stalwart young man in a big 
surtont, fur cap and sheepskin mittens. He 
bore in his arms a little figure wrapped in 
shawls and veils, at sight of which Mrs. 
Bartlett sprang up, and snatching the cush¬ 
ions from her own chair and Mr. Bartlett’s, 
and • taking from ’Biram’s hand the folded 
quilt that formed the cushion of the settee 
where he sat, arranged them in a low, deep- 
seated rocking-chair and motioned to the 
new comer to deposit his bnrden there. 

Not a word was spoken till the shawls 
were removed and the veils thrown back by 
Mrs. Bartlett as she knelt before the rocking- 
chair. 

■“■Ton little spirit! How comeyou to dare 
to do such a thing 7 ” 

“It won’t hurt me, Aunt Sabriny, the 
going is so good and smooth and I am as 
warm as can be; ” in proof of which she 
held Mrs. Bartlett’s anxious face in her frail 
little hands for a moment. 

“ I’ve been mourning over Uncle Seth all 
day, and I couldn’t stand it alone any longer, 
could I, John 7 ” and she glanced affection¬ 
ately at her companion, who still stood be¬ 
side her chair. 

“I couldn’t say ‘ nO’ toher, AimtSabriny. 
She’s been fretting her heart out for that 
old sinner up there, and I thought a change 
would do her good. I don’t - s’pose she’s 
slept any to speak of these two nights, and 
as for eating ”- 


“Don’t, John; Aunt Sabriny’ll think I’m 
worse than I am.” 

“ Well, Lucy, so you are in one sense of 
the word; but I won’t say anything to plague 
you now.” 

“Take off your coat, John,” said Mrs. 
Bartlett, “and fetch the other arm-chair.” 

“ I’m just a-wondering what keeps Uncle 
Bartlett so long with that horse—oh! there 
he comes now and there’s other steps, too; 
you’re holding a regular levee to-night.” 

“The doctor must be with him; he’s 
promised faithful to stop in on his way home 
and let ns know about Uncle Seth.” 

Lucy’s hands clasped the arms of her 
chair, and in her deep, questioning eyes and 
blanched lips there was a presage of com¬ 
ing doom. 

’Biram, who had watched her from his 
shadowed comer with a bitter-sweet delight, 
felt a terrible constriction of the heart and a 
grip upon his throat that nearly stifled him. 
The involuntary movement and inarticulate 
sound that betrayed his emotion escaped the 
notice of Mrs. Bartlett and John Leighton, 
but a faint flush arose on Lucy’s cheek and 
the tremulous droop of her strained eyelids 
sent the biood tingling to poor ’Biram’s 
finger ends. Of the two martyrs, the strong 
man, by reason of his strength, had the 
worst of it for a few moments. The crip¬ 
pled dwarf in the low, long chmr hushed her 
large, rebellious heart as a mother stills the 
sobbing of a child snatched unwillingly from 
some awful peril. 

Meanwhile the kitchen door opened, and 
Mr. Bartlett ushered in—not the doctor, but 
the doctor’s wife, Mrs. Gallup. The good 
woman was quite unconscious of the anti-, 
climax her entrance made. She had noth¬ 
ing to teU on the all-absorbing topic, and 
her flat, drawling tones and neutral manner 
betrayed little interest in it. Another rock¬ 
ing-chair was brought from the fore-room 
for the new visitor, and the group gathered 
around the fire. The vacant arm-chair for 
the expectant doctor was placed beside 
Lucy, whose heavy heart distrusted this 
reprieve as only an added suspense. 

“ I hope my husband won’t be kep’ out 
late to-night, for he’s nothin’ more than 
middlin’ himself, an’ ef he gits the rheuma- 
tiz hitched on to him this winter as he did 
last, I shall give up beat—I do’ know but i 
shall.” 

• “ Oh, he’ll take care of himself for your 
sake. Mis’ Gallup,” said Mr. Bartlett. 
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“ I do’ know as he can ef he’s goin’ to he 
kep’ out late this way every night. It was 
every minute of half-past nine before he got 
home last night, and now look at iti ” 

• “ It’s only twenty minutes to ten now; hut 
time seems long when the everlastin’ happi¬ 
ness or misery of a feller-bein’ is bangin’ in 
the balance, as it were.” 

• “ Oh, don’t say that, TTncle Bartlett! ” 
implored Lucy. “ I can’t bear to think that 
he will—that he won’t hear the Saviour’s 
call and go to Him at last.” 

“ He’s hed a good many calls, child, and 
many a tough lesson, and yon mustn’t think 
hard of the Almighty ef He stops callin’ 
when ’tain’t no more use. ‘ To-day, if ye 
will hear his voice.’ ” 

“ I can’t give up hoping for him, and I 
can’t believe he’s so bad as the minister and 
Deacon Peck thins he is.” 

“That’s nateral, for he alius thought a 
sight o’ yon, Lucy, and you never saw his 
hard side nor hcerd his blasph’mous talk; 
but you mustn’t forgit that what folks call 
good-heartedniss won’t kerry ’em into the 
kingdom of heaven without they lay down 
the weapons of their warfare ag’in the Lord 
o’ the kingdom, and that’s what he hadn’t 
done, up to day before yisterday. When 
Minister Adams asked him, by way of testin’ 
of him, and so’s to not hev it on his own 
conscience that he hed let him down to per¬ 
dition a-thinkin’ he’d got in easy into the 
narrer way—^wal, when he asked him ef he 
wasn’t willin’ to be damned for the glory of 
God, the old reprobate ripped out: ‘Nol 
I’ll be damned if I be! ’ ” 

“ Mr. BartlettI ” 

“Wal, Sabriny, they all know 1 ain’t a 
profane man; I was only tellin’ what Seth 
said.” 

“ And I don’t blame him a mite—not an 
atom! ” 

A moment of speechless astonishment fol¬ 
lowed this outbreak from the silent ’Biram. 
Then Mrs. Bartlett’s awe-stricken tones 
were heard. 

“ ’Biram, I wouldn’t ’a’ thought that of 
you. It’s been a toler’ble heavy load for me 
and Mr. Bartlett to carry that you’ve never 
seen your way clear to make a profession, 
knowin’, as we do, how your mother set her 
heart on it, and died without the sight; but 
to see you ‘ sittin’ in the seat of the scorner ’ 
—^I couldn’t ’a’ believed itl Why, what mis 
you ? ” she added, in a choking voice. “ The 
son of a saint on earth, if there ever was 


one, and your father a pillar in the church, 
too—I can’t make it out.” 

Mrs. Gallup sighed, Mr. Bartlett rubbed 
his ear meditatively, John Lexington looked 
straight into the fire, and Lucy, with her 
whole soul in her eyes, looked at ’Biram. 
Here was another immortal spirit whose fate 
touched her more tenderly, if less imperi¬ 
ously at this moment, than Uncle Seth’s. 
What would he say? Would he leave her 
in an agony of doubt ? 

His glance met her gaze; he threw his 
head back with a movement peculiar to him¬ 
self, in which struggle and resolution were 
blended, and turning toward Mrs. Bartlett 
with outstretched hand, exclaimed:— 

“Just look at itl I sha’n’t undertake to 
justify Seth’s swearing at the minister, and 
I didn’t mean that—but you just look at it. 
AVhen a man is finally damned he’s shut out 
everlastingly from the presence of God and 
of all good creatures, and he is shut in with 
all manner of devils and scoundrels and 
rebels, and there he raves and tears and 
hates his Maker and curses himself, and he 
keeps getting worse and worse, hatefuller 
and hatefuller, and hating more and more 
desperately his Saviour to all eternity. 
And so, to make sure that a man is con¬ 
verted, that he really has given his heart to 
the Saviour of sinners, you ask him if he’s 
willing to be that for the glory of God! A 
man that says yes to that is either an awful 
hypocrite or a ”- 

“O ’BiramI you don’t have to say yes to 
that. I didn’t.” 

“Well, Lucy, if you didn’t, it is becguse 
you were a woman and a—saint to begin 
with; but you just let the minister;get-a 
strong man under conviction and he’ll just 
as certain grind his soul in that mill till he 
either comes through it smaller than he went 
in or he breaks out, like Uncle Seth.” 

“ It is true they didn’t say anything about 
it to me, ’Biram, but you oughtn’t to think 
I would like what yon said about being a 
saint to begin with, for you know that I 
know better. But if they didn’t ask me, I 
had a terrible time thinking it over to my¬ 
self, and I was going to tell the ministei 
that I wasn’t willing to be that and I never 
could be. Then I asked old Pather Hidden 
if it wouldn’t be enough for me to say that 1 
was willing to bear anything that God might 
do to me, because I was sure I loved Him 
and I knew He loved me and wouldn’t hnrt 
me on purpose.” 
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Lucy paused, frightened at her own 
courage. 

“"What did he say, child? He could al¬ 
ways say something comfortin’; he was a 
master hand for that.” 

“ Why, Aunt Sabriny, he only said, ‘ ?oor 
lamb! ’ at first; and then he kept still so long 
that I began to tremble for fear he thought 
the root of the matter wasn’t in me. At 
last he looked up and smiled and said: 
‘ Lucy, you are not willing to be accnrsed 
from God because you understand that noth¬ 
ing but hatred of goodness and love of sin 
could make you so. Isn’t that it ? ’ And 
that was just it, only I hadn’t known how to 
say it like that. When I told him so, and 
how glad I was that I had asked' him, he 
said: ‘ Lucy, don’t let any one trouble your 
mind about that again. I am convinced the 
Lord never meant His little ones to be 
tempted with such questions.’ ” 

Mr. Bartlett shook his head dubiously and 
then broke the silence that followed Father 
Hidden’s words.; 

“ That might do for Lucy, for ‘little ones,’ 
as Father Hidden said; but when you’ve got 
a great, stout sinner like Seth that’s kerried it 
with a high hand all bis life, and he begins 
to soften down when he thirdcs he can’t hold 
■out much longer, how are yon goin’ to know 
that he ain’t just flatterin’ himself with 
false hopes that he’s savin’ly converted, just 
because he thinks it’s more comf’table to 
be on the Lord’s side than on Satan’s—how 
are you goin’ to know, 1 say, onless you put 
him to some test, as it were ? An’ I do’ 
know what surer one yon could hev than to 

hev him willin’ ef the Lord saw fit, to ”- 

- “ Be the Lord’s everlasting enemyl ” 

“ ’Biram, that ain’t the way to put it to a 
maul Ton mnst put it to him that he de¬ 
serves to be punished everlastiu’ly for his 
misdoin’s and rebellion, and then clinch it 
by askin’ of him ef he’s willin’ to take what 
he deserves ef the Lord sees fit to give it to 
him.” 

“ It comes to the 'same thing, whichever 
way yon put it, Mr. Bartlett.” 

“I’ve heard old Beacon Purchard say, 
many’s the time, that Father Hidden was too 
easy, that he had no idee of the necessity of 
pteachin’ the terrors of the law. He run of 
anotion, along the last part of his life, 
that God was nothin’ 5u{ love, the deacon 
believed.” 

Why, Mrs. Gallup, I never heard any¬ 
body make sin look so ugly as Father Hidden 


did, nor holiness so out-and-out attractive.” 

“I think so, too, ’Biram.” And Lucy’s 
face shone witt the double illumination, of 
memory and hope. “ I think there are good 
things to say for Uncle Seth. I know he 
has slighted the means of grace, and he has 
that bad habit of swearing and a contrary 
way of trying to make himself out worse 
than he is, always. Hehas promised me more 
than once he wouldn’t swear any more and 
he tries real hard not to when he is where I 
am; but his father did it before him, and 
Uncle Seth began it when he was a boy.” 

“ 'Well, I’ve always said that if Seth had 
had a different wife, he’d been a different 
man,” admitted Mrs. Gallup. “ He’s done 
well by his ihother and sister, and he’d ’a’ 
done better if Jemshy would ’a’ let him.” 

“ I should think it would be an awful re¬ 
flection to him now ha’s layin’ there, how 
he’s neglected the means ’o’ grace and let 
Jeruihy go alone to meelin’ and to lector’; 
year in an’ year out.” 

“He did go sometimes. Uncle Bartlett, 
and then he’d hear something that he took 
in that odd way of his, and he’d get all out 
of the notion of going again. He told me 
once when I asked him 16 go, that the ser¬ 
mon set his teeth on edge and the prayer 
tuckered him all out.” 

“ Lucy Leightonl how darst you listen to 
such talk! ” 

“Aunt Sabriny, I always loved Uncle 
Seth ever since he carried me about in his 
arms when I was a baby, and I don’t feel 
afraid of his talk. It doesn’t make me think 
as he does, and I wanted to help him. Once 
when he was saying queer things about the 
minister’s prayers, I asked him right out 
if he didn’t believe prayer was good. He 
sobered right down and said; ‘ I believe in 
“ God be merciful to me, a sinner,” and I’m 
not ashamed to own it to you, little 
Lucy.’ ” 

“ 'Wal, he set consider’ble store by you, 
and he would ’a’ been loath to say anything 
to hurt your feelin’s, so you mustn’t think 
too much of what he did to please you. You 
must be willin’ to leave him in the hands o’ 
the Lord.” 

Silence settled upon the little group. The 
clock ticked portentously, and the bed of 
coals in the big fireplace threw a deep glow 
upon the circle around it. One candle had 
burnt out and the other was low, but no one 
stiired to replenish either fuel or flame. 

“ How long he staysl ” 
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Then sleigh-hells were heard, and before 
Mr. Bartlett conld get to the door the doctor 
was stamping his way in. He looked hastily 
aronnd upon his friends and fastening his 
eyes at last upon Lucy, elapsed her out¬ 
stretched hands. 

“ H’ity t’ity 1 this won’t do. Where’s that 
elderberry wine, Mrs. Bartlett ? ” 

“ Is he—O doctor! ” 

“ Yes, yes, child, he is better, better. Be 
spry with that elderberryl ” And the doc¬ 
tor chafed the poor little hands. 

“ Come, come! cheer up! He’s sleeping 
like a baby.” 

The wine was at her lips, and the good 
liews was quickening her languid pulses. 

Mr. Bartlett threw some light wood on 
the fire and replaced the spent and the wan¬ 
ing candle. 

Mrs. Bartlett brought the nut cakes aud 
cider. 

“ I want to know ef he’s actilly better, 
doctor. When did he take a turn ? ” 

•“ About half past eight he roused from 
that miserable stupor he’s been in, and what 
do yon suppose was the first thing the old 
make-game said ? ” 

“ I do’ know, I’m sure. Suthin’ nobody 
else would think on, I’ll warrant.” 

“ Well, you see, Jemshy and Samanthy 
had been standing by his bedside yesterday 
when he was rapidly growing worse, and 


first one and then the other would say: 
‘ Do you kno-ow me ? Do you kno-ow me?’ 

“He stood it pretty well for him for 
a while, and then he burst out: ‘ No! nor I 
don’t want to! ’ 

“ I had to pacify them as well as I conld, 
for he did know them perfectly then; but 
shortly after he lost consciousness. It was 
awful to me to think those might be the last 
words they would ever hear him say. To¬ 
night, the first thing, when he came to a 
little, weaker than a rag and as white as the 
sheet, he looked up at Jemshy and drawled 
out exactly as she had done to him:— 

“ ‘ Do ye Jm-ow me ? ’ 

“ She never was good at taking a joke, and 
I believe she thought he was out of his mind 
till she saw me shaking with laughter.” 

“Poor TJncle Seth! It was his way of 
trying to make it up with her. Didn’t she 
see that ? ” 

“ Hum—^I don’t know, Lucy. She never 
has known how to take Seth; and sometimes 
we must admit he isn’t any easier to take than 
some of my doses, eh ? If the danger had 
been a mite less, Ithink Jemshy would have 
been pretty mad; but you can’t be angry 
with one jist ’risen from the dead, and that’s 
what Seth Morrill is to-night, as near as can 
be. These are prime nutcakes, Mrs. Bart¬ 
lett. What do yon put into your cider to 
keep it so yellow ? ” 
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UNDER SUSPICION; OR, THE DEATH MYSTERY.* 

Bv Henry Stoddard. 


CHAPTER Vir. 

AFTER THE ITCRDER. 

C lement EGERTON’S mysterious 
murder was the cause of no little ex¬ 
citement for some time after. Though the 
father’s suspicions pointed strongly at Ralph, 
despite his efforts to believe him guiltless, 
he made every exertion to prevent any such 
feeling gaining credence. But notwith¬ 
standing this, in some unaccountable way 
the incidents of the quarrel leaked out, and 
public opinion was not long in fastening 
Busnicion upon the younger son. 

The testimony at the examination, how-' 
ever, failed to show more than the slightest 
of circumstantial evidence against him, and 
it was considered insuCdcient on which to 
detain him for trial. The examination was 
on the whole most unsatisfactory to every¬ 
body, and Mr. Egerton senior was deter¬ 
mined the matter should not rest here. 

After the funeral, which was a strictly 
private affair, he placed the case in the 
hands of a skillful private detective, with 
instructions to sift the matter to the bottom. 
This person was discreet, and Mr. Egerton 
knew that in case it was discovered his own 
suspicions had been just, he could secure 
the silence of this man, and keep the affair 
from being in any way brought to light. 

The man told Mr. Egerton at the outset, 
that in order to have anything to work upon 
it would be necessary for him to impart any 
suspicions that he might have formed. 

“You need feel no reluctance, my dear 
sir,” concluded the detective, “ In speaking 
your thoughts freely. In any case it can do 
no harm, and you may rely upon me,” 

“ Well, I cannot say I suspect any one,” 
Mr. Egerton said, speaking with some hesi¬ 
tation. “ It may be as weli to mention, how¬ 
ever,” he added, “that ho and his brother, 
my son Ralph, had a violent quarrel on the 
evening previous, the nature of which Mr. 
Ralph now refuses to impart to me.” 

“ Ah! ” said the detective, thoughtfully. 
“You have pressed him for an explanation, 
then? ” 


“ Yea, but he persists in refusing to speak 
upon the matter, though he had promised at 
the time to give me the full particulars,” 
explained the old gentleman. 

“ Does he assign any reason for this reti¬ 
cence ? ” the detective asked, calmly. 

“ Merely, that now it cannot matter since 
he is dead. ‘ It would seem like defaming 
bis character,’ he said to me on one occa¬ 
sion, ‘ now that he is not here to defend 
himself.’ ” 

The detective mused upon this some time. 

“ That would certainly be a very plausible 
explanation,” he replied, presently, “ sup¬ 
posing that it had been the older brother 
who was in the wrong.” 

“ But I am convinced he could not have 
been,” Mr. Egerton hastened to say; then 
paused, feeling he had spoken rather indis¬ 
creetly. In his anxiety to defend his favor¬ 
ite, he was hardly acting in justice to Ralph. 

“Is it possible, then, you have surmised 
an explanation of their dispute,” the detec¬ 
tive suggested, after waiting for the other to 
proceed with his convictions. 

“ No; on the contrary, it is to me the 
most profound and unaccountable mystery,” 
replied Mr. Egerton, in a tone that convinced 
his hearer of the truth of his words. 

“ You may as well inform him,” said the 
detective, “ that I am working the case up 
by your instructions, and I will have an 
interview with him upon the subject. Just 
mention the matter to him incidentally, that 
it may not excite , his suspicions, and I will 
see him to-morrow, to learn from hiqi his 
opinions upon the matter, and if he attaches 
suspicion to any person or persons particu¬ 
larly. In this way I can judge pretty 
definitely if he knows anything of the 
affair.” 

Mr. Egerton did not exactly fancy the 
manner in which the detective seemed to 
accept the fact that he suspected his son. 
He would prefer he should not think this, 
though it was either to convince himself of 
this or the contrary that had been his 
strongest reason for employing him. He, 
however, acceded to the arrangement of the 
detective, and their present conversation 
was at an end. 


• Copyright according to law. 
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Mr. Brantley, the detective, saw Mr. Ralph 
Egerton the following day. He talked with 
him some time, but was unable to come to 
any decision in his own mind. He finally 
left him with the conviction that Mr. Ralph 
Egerton was either a wholly innocent man, 
or that he was a consummate villain, and 
actor, as well as a man of iron nerve. He 
had questioned him so closely, and in such a 
way, that had he been a man of anything 
hut the clearest head, he would have broken 
his mask, had he been guilty. With this 
very unsatisfactory conclusion he was obliged 
for the present to be content. 

He had endeavored to learn it Ralph knew 
of any one who had an animosity towards 
his brother, or whom he had injured, that 
would by any possibility be led to take vio¬ 
lent measures in revenge for an injury or 
supposed insult at his hands. Ralph knew 
of no one; indeed, he believed his brother to 
he upon good terms with every one. 

“ With the exception of myself,” he con¬ 
cluded, “ 1 know of no one who had the 
slightest ill-feeling towards him. And I 
was far from desiring such a result as this.” 

He spoke rather pointedly; he had gained 
an inkling from the drift of the other’s ques¬ 
tions that he to some degree suspected his 
complicity in the afiair, and he meant the 
answer to be final. 

Mr. Brantley was surprised somewhat at 
his words, but watching his face and observ¬ 
ing the calm manner in which he alluded to 
the incident of their quarrel, he was more 
puzzled and confused than ever. 

“ If he is the man,” he thought to himself, 
“ he is a cool hand. It is either that or he is 
innocent. Which ? ” 

CHAPTER Vin. 

THE NEW HOME. 

I T was not the intention of Horace Pier- 
mont to hazard a discovery of his real 
character and position with Miss Rutledge. 
He knew that Alice was in earnest when 
she threatened to go to the lady and disclose 
to her the deception he had endeavored to 
perpetrate upon her; and in his determina¬ 
tion to make Eva Rutledge his wife, there 
was little he would hesitate to do to prevent 
such a result. He accordingly had immedi¬ 
ately procured for Alice suitable-accom¬ 
modations in a very quiet and retired locality, 
several miles distant from the city, and with 


a person in whose discretion he could place 
the utmost reliance. 

The removal was something of which he 
had no little fear of resistenee on her part, 
but he hastened matters, that it might take 
place before she had wholly recovered from 
the blow the revelation of her helpless posi¬ 
tion had been to her. He found her more 
pliable even than he had anticipated, raising 
little objection to the change he proposed. 
She seemed wholly indifferent as to where 
she went. It was as though all interest in 
life had left her when the real extent of his 
baseness had been exposed. 

The removal was made very quietly, and 
the place of their destination was an inviting 
but old-fashioned house, that had been 
evidently recently refitted. It was located 
some miles from any railway station, and 
about twenty miles distant from the city. 

They were recieved by a woman, middle- 
aged, apparently, and rather masculine 
looking and repulsive, it seemed to Alice, at 
first. This woman was to be the only other 
occupant of the house besides herself, with 
the exception of one servant whose duty it 
was to wait upon Alice. 

“ Why have you brought me here, Hor¬ 
ace?” she asked when they were alone. 
“ Is this woman to remain ? I do not like 
her looks.’’ 

“ I thought it unsafe where we were, I 
have told you this before. This is more 
retired; no one will molest you here,” he 
answered. “ I am sorry if the location does 
not suit you.” 

“ You did not consult my tastes, I fancy,” 
returned Alice with a sneer, “since this is 
the first time I have seen the place. But I 
do not object to the situation, it is this 
woman, why am 1 to be associated with 
her? ’’ 

“It would be scarcely proper for you to 
remain here alone,” Piermont returned; 
“ moreover you will need some companion¬ 
ship in my absence.” 

“ I should prefer choosing my own associ¬ 
ates and servants. I did so before. Why 
have you interfered now ? ” she asked, 
calmly, yet feeling there was a motive in 
what he had done. “ I suppose, since 1 
disapprove of her, I may be permitted to 
make a change.” 

“ Weil, you somewliat mistake the person’s 
position,” said Piermont, smiling as he 
made the explanation. “ This house is her 
property; I have only procured this accom- 
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modation for you and the servant, though I 
have paid something towards putting the 
place in condition.” 

“Although you did not consult me, if 
that be the case, I shall take the liberty of 
objecting to the house, and 1 desire that you 
will at once obtain another home for me,” 
said Alice, indignantly. 

“It is rather late for that, my dear,” 
returned Piermont, coolly. “ I have already 
rented this, and have expended money in 
making necessary repairs.” 

“ You did so on your own responsibility, 
and 1 fancy the outlay was not so great as 
seriously to embarrass you,” replied his wife, 
with a disdainful curl of the lip. “ Under¬ 
stand me; I object to remaining here, and 
wish you to find rooms for me elsewhere. 
You will probably be absent too much from 
home”—this was said with severest sarcasm 
—“ I may at least have a home that will 
meet my approval.” 

“ Why, Alice,” said Piermont, annoyed at 
her manner, “ this woman need not trouble 
you, she is instructed not to intrude upon 
you, except you desire it. Do not be child¬ 
ish. 1 have endeavored to make the place 
comfortable. Any change at present is out 
of tl;e question.” 

“ You have spoken out at last,” said Alice 
Piermont, bitterly. “ 1 had suspected this 
from the first. It is that I may be out of 
your way, that I am brought to this remote 
place! That you may carry out your 
schemes without the fear of my interference. 
You are a base villain, Horace Piermont, 
and the consequences of your sin will sooner 
or later overtake you! You see I am not 
ignorant of your reasons for removing me 
here.” 

“ Well, I certainly must give you credit 
for some little penelration,” returned her 
persecutor. “ But this will not avail you.’ 

“Possibly not. This woman is your tool. 
An unscrupulous person whom you have 
bribed to watch mel I can read it in her 
face! Is it not so ? ” asked Alice Piermont, 
quite pate from her excitement. 

“ If it is a gratification for you to think so, 
enjoy the belief, by all means,” said her 
husband, shrugging his shoulders in a 
disagreeable way. 

“ Perhaps you contemplate making a pris¬ 
oner of me here,” she continued, her voice 
trembliug in spite of her endeavor to control 
it. “ The place is certainly isolated enough 
or any such measures.” 


“ Slice character you are giving me,” said 
Piermont, a little angrily. 

He did not like to have her so soon regard 
him as wholly lost to honor. In truth he 
still bad a regard for this woman, in spite of 
the measures his selfish interests and wishes 
had prompted him to pursue with her. In 
reality he had more true feeling for her than 
for Eva Rutledge, and it was only that lady’s 
wealth that made her attractive in his eyes. 
Indeed in a vague kind of way he had med¬ 
itated a kind of restitution, so far as Alice 
was concerned. Once in possession of Miss 
Rutledge’s property, he had thought of 
quietly reducing that portion which was 
available, into ready money, and then with 
Alice, taking flight to some distant city 
where they were unknown, and there enjoy¬ 
ing with her the benefits that money should 
bring. 

“ Horace Piermont,” Alice went on, 
“ after the disclosure you have yourself made 
to me, there seems nothing to me so base 
that you are not capable of.” 

This was said gravely, and to Horace Pier¬ 
mont, it had the effect to exasperate him 
still further. 

“ While you feel in this way, you will have 
the pleasure of enjoying your opinion of me 
alone,” he said, and turning hastily, he 
walked from the room. 

She discovered later that he had left the 
house. He had driven to the railroad, sta¬ 
tion in the conveyance in which they came, 
and taken the train for the city. 

Alice Piermont eat down wearily as she 
learned this intelligence. This was the end, 
then, to live-in obscurity unacknowledged by 
the man whose name she bore, and shut out 
from all communication with her friends 
and the world. 

They were bitter tears which she shed 
that night; it was hard to feel that she stood 
in the way of the man for whom she had 
done, and given up so much, whom she had 
loved so wildly. She felt he had no longer 
any regard for her whatever; so long as she 
did not attempt to thwart his wishes she 
knew he would protect her, but if she 
injured his prospects with the woman whom 
he now preferred to her, she knew he would 
not hesitate to cast her off. 

She renewed her determination to see 
Miss Rutledge, let the consequences to her¬ 
self be what they would, she was resolved 
to save Horace Piermont from the commi- 
sion of the terrible crime ho meditated. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RAMH AKD ISABEL. 

R alph EGERTON was not so wind as 
not to have discovered that his father 
believed him to be concerned in the death of 
his brothet. He saw it in his father’s man¬ 
ner towards him, and felt it in various little 
occurrences; but he was not so quick to in¬ 
terpret the sudden change in Miss Wither- 
bee’s conduct towards him. He noticed a 
singular reserve in her manner, a chilling 
distance that he never for a moment imag¬ 
ined was attributable to the same cause as 
the change in bis father. 

He endured her singular treatment of him 
until he felt that he could submit to it no 
longer without some explanation from her. 
He then went to her and questioned her di¬ 
rectly as to the cause. 

“ Isabel,” he said, calmiy, “ I have 
noticed your altered deportment with me for 
some time, but have hesitated to speak of it, 
thinking it would pass, or that you would 
give me an explanation unasked. I have 
now come to request that you will give me 
the reason for this change. If the fault is 
mine; if I have unconsciously offended you 
in any way, I am only too ready to make all 
reparation in my power.” 

“ It is not that; you know it is not,” re¬ 
turned Isabel Witherbee, quickly, and flash¬ 
ing at him a glance of searching scrutiny. 
“You cannot pretend ignorance of my rea¬ 
son for withdrawing from your company; as 
I wish to from all association with you. 
"Whatever has passed between us I desire 
should be at an end I ” 

“ Isabell In heaven’s name, what has 
come over you?” ejaculated Ralph, agitat¬ 
edly, and turning white from the suddenness 
of I he shock. “What is the meaning of 
this ? ” 

To the lady there was a different signift- 
cance in his manner at this moment. And 
it was that which framed her answer and 
lent the sneer to her tones. 

“ You certainly will not persist in your in¬ 
nocence of the cause of my acting as I do,” 
she saiil. “ You will not press me to an¬ 
swer yiiur questions.” 

Ralph was more at loss than ever for an 
intej pi elation of her conduct. 

“1 must do so,” he replied, decidedly. 
“ 1 niuat insist that you tell mo the cause.” 


“Since the horrible death of Clement Eg- 
erton,” she returned, speaking the words 
with slow distinctness; “I cannot continue 
to look upon his brother as I have done in 
the past.” 

Ralph started suddenly, struck by an idea 
that had not before occurred to him. 

“ Is it possible ? ” he ejaculated. “ Clem¬ 
ent—you loved him then! ” 

The remembrance of many little incidents 
that at the time had momentarily exciled his 
jealousy, returned to him now, and he im¬ 
agined he bad found the explanation. 

“Ralph Egerton this does not deceive 
me,” answered Isabel Witherbee, in a chill¬ 
ing tone,—“You know the reason of my 
treating you as I have done—you have 
known it from the first—and you know, too, 
that I never loved your brother.” 

Ralph stood perfectly still and looked at 
her, unable for a moment to speak. A light 
had suddenly broken in npon him. He saw 
it ail now to plainly. She was present that 
evening when he and Clement had had that 
fatal altercation, why should not she view 
the matter as did his father ? He had been 
blind not to have thought of this before. 

“ Miss Witherbee, I know what you mean, 
now,” he said, after he had recovered him¬ 
self in a measure. “ It would be useless to 
attempt to convince you that I did not know 
of this before, so I will say nothing about it. 
But it is a blow to me greater than you im¬ 
agine, to discover that the woman I have so 
loved can think me capable of so terrible a 
crime. But since this is so I am glad to 
know it, for now I am convinced that you 
could never have regarded me as I had sup¬ 
posed you did. I know now that you were 
unworthy of the affection I had lavished 
upon you. It is a bitter experience to real¬ 
ize this, but it is better so than that I 
should have continued on deceiving myself.” 

“ I am relieved that you submit to the sev¬ 
ering of the tie that has held me bound to 
you, so freely,” said Isabel, speaking with 
pretended calmness, though her voice vi¬ 
brated with emotion in spite of her utmost 
efforts. “ I leave with mamma for home to¬ 
morrow, and I wish it understood that any¬ 
thing like an engagement is at an end be¬ 
tween us.” 

Ralph bowed his head gravely. 

“It will be hard to cast your image en¬ 
tirely from my heart,” he said. “ But I will 
struggle against the feeling until I conquer 
it. 1 will not burden you now with any 
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more of my reproaches, nor detain you 
longer.” 

He bowed low as he said this, and passed 
from her presence. He left her with a been 
pain at his heart, a sense of desolation which 
it seemed to him must remain forever un¬ 
filled. Perhaps all this was a retribution for 
his hours wasted in dissipation and thought¬ 
less extravagance, but the punishment was 
hard, greater, he thought, than his sin mer¬ 
ited. 

He thought of his position a long time, 
and his thoughts were very bitter ones; and 
one resolution he made which he would act 
upon at once. He would no longer remain 
an inmate of his father’s house, while that 
father harbored a suspicion of guilt against 
him of a crime so hideous as this which had 
in a moment almost blasted his life. 

He procured lodgings in the city, and then 
went to his father to impart to him his in¬ 
tention. His father said but little and spoke 
very gravely. He hoped he would select his 
company from among reputable people. 

Ralph answered him that it was his earn¬ 
est intention to be never associated with any 
other. And in this spirit they parted. It 
seemed to Ralph all the world was against 
him, then, and believed him guilty. 

Arriving in the city he went to his friend 
Thornton. He felt that he must make a 
confident of some one, and he had a feeling 
that Thornton would not doubt him. It 
proved to be as he thought, and when he had 
told his position he found in his friend one 
who would sincerely sympathize with him. 

Thornton also drew him out regarding the 
exact figures of his indebtedness to Ken- 
shawe, and others from whom he had bor¬ 
rowed at the time. The amount somewhat 
startled him, but he gave Ralph encourage¬ 
ment that he could settle the affairs for him 
without its obtaining serious publicity and 
without its coming to the ears of bis father 
also. 

This was more than Ralph had ever 
dreamed of, and he had serious doubts of 
Thornton’s being able to extricate him, but 
his friend was sanguine, and at his solicita¬ 
tion he placed the matter wholly in his 
hands. 

Ralph Rgerton soon learned that there 
were others who attached credence to the 
story which had somehow got whispered 
abroad, of his suspected complicity in his 
brother’s death, and he found his company 
shunned by many with whom he had been 


accustomed to' associate. Notwithstanding 
Mr. Edward Bgerton’s moat strenuous ef¬ 
forts, the fact of the brothers having quar¬ 
reled the night before the murder took place, 
had become noised abroad, and more than 
one had his grave suspicions that the younger 
son was the author of the crime. 

Under all Ibis Ralph sustained himself 
nobly; a consciousness of his own innocence 
making him firm, and he carried himself as 
proudly as ever in the society of those 
whom he knew suspeeted him. 

As to who the murderer of his brother had 
been, was as great a mystery to him as ever. 
He suspected no one. There was one per¬ 
son, who believing Ralph innocent had his 
own thoughts regarding the true author of 
the crime, but they were so wholly unsus¬ 
tained by evidence that he dared not speak 
them. This person was Mr. Pierce Thornton. 

CHAPTER X. 

AT THE BUTLEDGES. 

T he Rutledges were acquainted with the 
Egertons, and the Misses Rutledge were 
very intimate friends of Mias Egerton. The 
sad family event of the Egerton’s was dis¬ 
cussed by the Rutledges, and the entire 
family universally rejected the supposition 
that Ralph was in any way cognizant of his 
brother’s intended assassination, or had any 
idea of whom the real criminal was. Eva 
was quite warm in his defence. 

“How anybody can credit so horrible a 
suspicion of one so noble as Ralph Egerton 
is utterly beyond my understanding,” she 
said. “I should as soon think it possible 
with any one in the world as he. Ralph 
Egerton I consider, if anything, the most 
upright young man I ever met.” 

“ I am sure I always liked Ralph,” Cecils 
chimed in. “It is abominable that such a 
report is allowed to be circulated.” 

“You may not be aware, Eva,” Mr. Pier- 
mont said, quietly—he was present at this 
time—“thatRalph Egerton has the reputa¬ 
tion of being dissipated. He gambles, too; 
the fact is notorious, and to a great ex¬ 
tent.” 

“ How can you disparage the gentleman at 
this time, Horace,” Miss Rutledge said, re¬ 
proachfully. 

“ I would not have you infer that I credit 
these rumors against him, more than you,” 
said Piermont, quickly. “But when you 
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Bpeak of him as the noblest young man of 
your acquaintance I thinlc you make a mis¬ 
take.” 

“ Horace is right,” said Mr. Kulledge. 
“We none of us fora moment believe him 
a criminal, but he has bis grave faults for 
all that.” 

“ Mr. Piermont was only annoyed that 
you didn’t apply the compliment to him. 
He feels himself to be the ‘ noblest of the 
noble,’” said Cecil, mischieviously. She 
did not like Horace Piermont very heartily, 
and she delighted to wound him in lender 
points, and in saying disagreeable things to 
him. 

“ I certainly had no idea of claiming that 
superiority,” said Piermont, laughing though 
he was annoyed at her sneer. 

“ Cecile, why will you persist in being so 
disagreeable,” said her sister, reprovingly. 
Her words, however, had very little weight 
with that young lady. “I bear that Mrs. 
■Witherbee and Isabel have returned home,” 
Eva continued. “ It must be very dull for 
Marcia; I think 1 will invite her here.” 

“ 1 should he delighted to have her come.” 
Cecile declared, quite enraptured at the idea. 

“ It must be terribly lonely for her,” Eva 
repealed, “Ealph,you know, has left home 
and is boarding in the city. She has now 
no society but her father, she finds it gloomy 
enough at home, I know.” 

So Marcia Egerton was invited to the Kut- 
ledges, and came. She was rather subdued 
and changed, Eva thought, by the family 
trouble, but was confident that she would 
recover herself somewhat while with them. 

Every possible effort was made at diver- 
sioff and in a degree they succeeded. 

Mr. Thornton visited them occasionally. 
Miss Egerton liked the gentleman very much, 
and he sympathized with her in her unhap¬ 
piness, and in every way endeavored to 
please her and attract her mind from the 
subject that preyed upon her spirits. Eva 
Butledge was pleased at this, and thought 
how considerate and thoughtful it was of 
him, and thanked him sincerely in her heart. 

Cecile however did not appreciate the 
kindness and delicacy of the motive that act¬ 
uated him in his attentions to Miss Egerton. 
To her it appeared very forcibly to indicate 
that Mr. Thornton had conceived a sudden 
and violent interest in the lady. 

“I did think that Pierce Thornton had 
more stability,” Miss Cecile Kutledge said 
confidentially to herself in a most dissatisfied 


way. “ But I believe the man fancies him¬ 
self in love with every new face he meets. 
He certainly seems to have recovered from 
his serious penchant for Eva. I thought he 
was ‘hopelessly and irrevocably’ in love 
with her, and now he is plainly quite as 
deeply infatuated with Marcia. Talk about 
the fickleness of woman, I should like to 
know what they call such transient affection 
as thisl ” 

Miss Cecile having delivered her mind of 
Ibis pointed reflection upon the sterner sex 
in general, felt n degree of relief and wisely 
decided that no man in existence was worth 
breaking one’s heart about. 

CHAPTER XI. 

MR. TnORNTON REARS SOMETHING OF 
INTEREST. 

P IERCE THORNTOK lost no lime in 
making what exertion he could towards 
extricating his friend Egerton from his fool¬ 
ish entanglement of debt. He believed that 
he had only to show to Kenshawe, beyond a 
doubt, that Ralph Egerton’s father would 
never assume his sons debts of honor, in 
order to come to a settlement with him, and 
bring the payment within the limit of Ralph’s 
means, with what assistance Thornton him¬ 
self was resolved to give him. 

He had decided in bis own mind upon 
twenty-five per cent as the limit to which he 
would go with Kenshaw. There were other 
individuals from whom Egerton had borrowed 
different amounts, but those Thornton knew 
must be settled scrupulously and without a 
murmur. In dealing with such a person ns 
Kenshawe, however, he was aware that it 
would not be necessary to stand upon the 
same ground as with gentlemen and nieu of 
honor. 

Accordingly at the earliest opportunity he 
sought out the man Kenshawe, whom he 
found without any serious difficulty. 

“Mr. Thornton, this is an unexpected 
pleasure,” said Kenshawe, risinghastily, and 
casting about mentally for an explanation of 
this unlooked-for visit. 

Thornton allowed his hand to he shaken 
by the other. 

“ I believe you bold several notes of hand 
with the signature of my friend Mr. Eger- 
ton,” said Thornton, coming at once to the 
business of his visit. 

“ Be seated, Mr. Thornton. Yes, I have 
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some paper with Mr. Egerton’s name upon 
it,” answered Kenshawe, complacently. 

“ What is the amount ? ” asked Thornton, 
without hesitation. 

“ In the neighborhood of four thousand 
dollars,” replied Kenshawe carelessly. “ A 
trifle to a gentleman in Mr. Egerton’s posi¬ 
tion.” 

“You are mistaken. Mr. Egerton has 
no property of his own. Though his father 
is very wealthy, Mr. Ralph Egerton has re¬ 
ceived very little of it.” 

Mr. Kenshawe laughed lightly and raised 
bis shoulders. 

“ A distinction without a difference, I 
should say,” he said, cooliy. “ In case the 
eon cannot settle, the old gentleman will of 
course be ready to wipe out the paper.” 

“ There again you are mistaken,” said 
Thornton, calmly. “ I can assure you that if 
you press this matter, and Mr. Egerton can¬ 
not pay you, which I know would be quite 
impossible, you will get nothing from his 
father. He wilt not redeem a dollar that his 
son may have contracted.” 

“HumI .Is this true? ” asked Kenshaw, 
looking into the other’s face as if to pene¬ 
trate his secret. 

“ It is. You have but to prove its truth to 
discover the worthlessness of the papers you 
hold.” 

“ Well, I’mnot8urprised,”saidKen8hawe, 
significantly. “ I think I understand the 
old man’s reasons for throwing his son over 
in this way.” 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” asked 
Thornton, quickly. 

“ Well, nothing much perhaps,” returned 
the other. “ Anyway it doesn’t concern our 
present business. What is it you want to 
do?” 

“ I wish to offer you a reasonable consider¬ 
ation for those notes.” 

“HumI What do you cali a reasonable 
consideration ? ” 

“ Well, they are worthless if you attempt 
now to collect them. In fact they will never 
bring their face,” said Thornton, feeiing his 
friend would hardly sanction his course in 
representing him in this way even to a man 
like Kenshawe. Thornton, however, knew 
how very little injury anything coming from 
Kenshawe could ever be to Egerton, and de¬ 
cided to use the argument that would have 
the most weight with the man. “ As mat¬ 
ters have turned out with Mr. Egerton, his 
expectations upon which he relied at the time 


of signing these notes, are wholly cut off. 
There is no other person who will offer you 
anything for them but myself.” 

“ Are you acting for Egerton, or do you 
desire to obtain this paper in order to make 
a speculation out of it at some future time ? ” 

“Well, I don’t feel ready to tell you my 
position,” said Thornton. 

“ What do you offer me for the acknowl¬ 
edgments ? ” asked Kenshawe next. 

“ You have not given me the exact figures 
to which the whole matter amounts,” re¬ 
turned Thornton, cautiously, hesitating in 
order to learn how best to approach this 
individual. 

Mr. Kenshawe produced his pocket-book 
and took from it several papers. He spread 
them open upon the table before him. 

“ Forty-one hundred dollars,” said Ken¬ 
shawe; presently. “ I have no objections to 
parting with this paper at a reasonable dis¬ 
count from the face of it. I took it with the 
supposition that quite possibly I should have 
to make some sacrifice in order to collect it.” 

“ Matters have turned most unfavorably 
for Mr. Ralph Egerton,” Thornton said 
again. “The paper is absolutely worth 
nothing, he only being willing to buy it up 
at a discount in order to prevent publicity, 
though the fact of his indiscretions is patent 
enough already. ITnder these circumstances, 
you should look upon the matter as worth 
nothing more than Mr. Egerton is willing to 
pay for it.” 

Kenshawe laughed. 

“Perhaps this is true,” he said. “But 
even then I have no idea that he places still 
some little valuation upon his credit. I 
think I understand what you are driving at, 
Mr. Thornton, but I would advise you not 
to overreach yourself. I am not disposed to 
carry this affair to the old gentleman, if by 
so doing I ruin the possibility of the thing 
ever being paid, but unless you can offer me 
enough to make it an object, I shall have to 
content myself with waiting till young Eger¬ 
ton is differently circumstanced.” 

“ There was trickery employed with Mr. 
Egerton,” said Thornton, sharply. “ It is 
only from a desire for concealment, that he 
does not make more of this affair. If the 
thing is to be made public or if it is your 
intention to persecute him with this matter, 
he will not hesitate to a complete exposure 
which I fancy would not be beneficial to 
you.” 

“ There is nothing he can prove against 
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me,” said Kenshawe, coolly. “ And now 
will you oblige me by giving me your ideas 
as to the value of the notes ? ” 

“ Considering everything, I am willing to 
offer you a thousand dollars,” said Thorn¬ 
ton,-watching the other’s face as he spoke 
the words. 

“Absurd!” said the other. “Why it is 
not twenty-five per cent of the amount.” 

“It is much more than men are often 
obliged to be content with in the case of a 
man’s failure. Creditors frequently have 
been obliged to accept a settlement of even 
three per cent. I have made you my first 
and last offer, it remains for you to accept or 
reject it.” 

Thornton rose to his feet as if to indicate 
his intention to leave on the others refusal. 
He had come prepared to pay twice the 
amount offered in case he could not make 
an arrangement at a better figure, but he 
meant to pay not a dollar more than he was 
compelled to. 

“ Make itfifteen hundred,” said Kenshawe 
“ and then we will begin to talk.” 

“ When you are ready to accept my terms, 
Mr. Kenshawe, come and see me,” he said. 
“ In the meantime do as you choose regard¬ 
ing Mr. Egerlon Senior, hut remember in 
case you go to him, I will not give you a six¬ 
pence for the document after that.” 

“ Hold on. What a hurry you’re ini ” ex¬ 
claimed Kenshawe, seeing the other about 
to open the door. “ I accept your price. 
It’s downright extortion, though. Taking 
advantage of my poverty; you know I am in 
want of some money just at present.” 

Thornton had at once reseated himself and 
filled out a check for the amount, without 
paying any attention whatever to anything 
further Kenshawe had to say than the ac¬ 
ceptance of his offer. 

“The acknowledgments, if you please,” 
he said, holding the paper towards the other. 

Kenshawe took the check and handed the 
notes to Thornton, who looked at them care¬ 
fully and thrust them into his pocket. He 
then turned to leave again, but paused. 

“ You mentioned something, Mr. Ken¬ 
shawe, that struck me rather singularly,” he 
said. “ Eegarding Mr. Egertou’s relations 
with his son. It leads mo to infer that you 
have an opinion regarding this late tragedy. 
Will you tell me what caused you to refer to 
the matter as you did ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know as it matters much,” 
returned Kenshawe, indifferently. “ I only 


thought it possible the old man had discov¬ 
ered the criminal.” 

“ You believe Ralph Egerton to be guilty, 
then?” said Thornton, quietly, and watch¬ 
ing the man narrowly as he asked the ques¬ 
tion, 

“Believe? My conviction amounts very 
near to a certainty,” said Kenshawe, signifi¬ 
cantly. 

“You base your belief upon the effect of 
the disclosure you made to Mr. Egerton in 
my presence ? ” inquired Thornton. 

“ Not at all, sir. I was present at Mr. 
Egerton’s on the morning the murder was 
discovered. I have something more tangible 
than you suppose.” 

“ Something more than you gave in at the 
examination ? ” Thornton asked, interested. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Why did you withhold it? ” 

“ Well, I didn’t care to fix the criminality 
upon the person,” said Kenshawe, calmly. 
“ It would not serve me to do so, but I could 
to-day place my finger upon the guility man 
if I chose.” 

“ You mean Ralph Egerton,”*said Thorn¬ 
ton. 

“I don’t care to make-the statement, but 
you understand me,” returned the other 
cautiously. 

“ So you imagine you know more of this 
affair than was developed at the examina¬ 
tion I don’t agree with you, Kenshawe.” 

“Notlikely that you would. He is your 
friend. But he need not fear my betraying 
him. Why, Mr, Thornton, I suppose you 
don’t believe me, but I have discovered more 
than one secret since my association with 
your society. Now you’d not believe me, if 
I were to tell you an intimate friend of your 
own, publicly engaged to a wealthy lady of 
your acquaintance, is a married man and has 
been these several months, and is compelling 
his wife to remain in obscurity under an as¬ 
sumed name, that he may carry out his de¬ 
signs upon the other lady and her property. 
No, you would not credit me, yet such is the 
case. A gentleman of penetration like my¬ 
self is rare among you, but in six months I 
would have got the clue of twenty hidden 
crimes.” 

Thornton caught his breath as the man 
was speaking. All this sounded strangely 
like something he had heard beforel 

“ Tell me,” he said excitedly, “ is this 
some idle tale you are inventing, or do you 
indeed speak the truth ? ” 
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“ I knew you’d not credit my words. 
VTell, never mind, continue on disbelieving. 
I tell you there are crimes committed here 
in our midst every day, that we little dream 
of. Every family has its skeleton in some 
shape!” 

“ But tell me. Was this case you men¬ 
tioned an actual occurrence ? ” Thornton 
repeated. 

“ You are determined not to believe me. 
The man is one you clasp by the hand every 
day; his victim, an amiable and highly-re¬ 
spected lady with whom you are nearly ac¬ 
quainted. You will meet him to-morrow 
and never imagine his identity with the one 
of whom I speak.” 

“ His name is Horace Piermont! ” ex¬ 
claimed Thornton, sharply. 

“ It is truel How have yon discovered 
it?” exclaimed Kenshawe, quickly, speaking 
in startled surprise. 

“ Do you know where the woman—his 
wife—can be found ? Is she in the city ? ” 
asked Thornton, without noticing his ques¬ 
tion. 

“I know precisely where she is. Just out 
in the suburbs. I know the place perfectly,” 
said Kenshaw. 

“ Will you give me the address? ” Thorn¬ 
ton asked. 

“Well, I don’t know. I imagine Pier¬ 
mont prefers this "thing should be kept 
quiet,” Kenshawe, said significantly. 

“ I will make it worth your while to tell 
me,” Thornton said. 

“ How much ? ” asked Kenshawe, coolly. 

“ You are determined to drive a bargain 
here, it seems. You are a thorough rascal, 
Kenshawe,” said Thornton, rather con¬ 
temptuously. 

“Don’t be insolent,” replied Kenshawe, 
not particularly offended, apparently. “ You 
will not get any information from me in that 
way.” 

“ It would be no difficult matter to watch 
Mr. Piermont and trace the affair in that 
way,” said Thornton, calmly. “ Now that 
I am assured there is foundation for this 


story, which I have heard elsewhere but 
never credited, it would not be a serious task 
to sift it to the bottom. However if you 
care to take up with the offer, I will give you 
fifty dollars when you will show me where 
this woman resides.” 

“ It would not be so easy as you imagine 
to keep track of Piermont, wore I to put 
him on his guard,” said Kenshawe. 

“ Then you do not wish to assist me ? ” 

Kenshawe, on the contrary, did wish to 
assist him. He had an enmity against Pier¬ 
mont, and here was an opportunity to gratify 
it. 

“ Well, I’ll take you to the house. You 
shall see the girl, if you like,” said Ken¬ 
shawe. “ I don’t know as she will be able 
to satisfy you that she is his wife. I have 
an idea he has taken the precaution to dis¬ 
place any proofs of the marriage ever having 
taken place. But I believe her to be his 
wife, for all that, and she believes so her¬ 
self.” 

“ Let me see her, and the money shall be 
forthcoming,” said Thornton. 

He knew that once satisfied that Horace 
Piermont had betrayed an innocent girl, 
either through a concealed marriage or the 
counterfeit, he had but to reveal the truth to 
Miss Rutledge and she would never marry 
Piermont. That evil averted there would 
then be opportunity enough to prove the 
validity of his marriage with this girl. 

Thornton and Kenshawe accordingly came 
to an agreement and were to seek the lady 
who believed herself Piermont’s wife, imme¬ 
diately. Thornton, however, first returned 
to Ralph Egerton to impart to him the wel¬ 
come intelligence of his settlement with 
Kenshawe. 

Ralph could scarce believe the statement, 
it was so unexpected. But still it seriously 
embarrassad him even to make the settle¬ 
ments under the present circunstances. 

“ Don’t annoy yourself, my dear friend,” 
said Thornton. “ I can accommodate you 
with what money you require, and you can 
repay me at your convenience. 


[Concluded next month.] 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THORNTON MAKES INVESTIGATIONS. 

lERCE THORNTON returned to Ken- 
shawe, and they together took a car for 
Dorchester. Kenahawe conducted Thorn¬ 
ton to the house where Mrs. Piermont had 
resided; both were surprised and disappointed 
to find it closed and a notification “ to let,” 
posted in the window, referring applicants 
to a broker in the city. 

“ The bird is flown,” ejaculated Kenshawe. 
“ But I declare to you that a week ago the 
lady occupied this house under the name of 
Mrs. Morton. Piermont passed as Mr. Mor¬ 
ton, her husband. I can trace this further 
if you doubt me.” 

‘‘I do not doubt you,” said Thornton, 
thoughtfulty. “ But now I would prefer 
pushing my investigations without your 
assistance. Should I succeed in finding the 
lady, you shall not go unrewarded for the 
information you have already rendered me.” 

Kenshawe did not exactly fancy this, but 
Thornton did not wish to be associated with 
a man like Kenahawe any more than was 
unavoidable, and would not pursue the mat¬ 
ter with his assistance. 

They separated; Thornton promising that 
Kenshawe should not suffer by the change 
of residence. As soon as satisfied that this 
Mrs. Morton was the person he was in quest 
of, he would see that Kenshawe had the 
stipulated amount., 

Thornton determined at once to take up 
the investigation alone and immediately set 
himself to the task of discovering the desti¬ 
nation of the former occupants of the resi¬ 
dence to which Kenshawe had conducted 
him. He decided that it would not bo 
desirable, at first to seek information from 
the neighbors, and indeed it was very doubt¬ 
ful if they would know anything concerning 
the people or their movements. We are, as 
a community, given to minding our own 
business, and Thornton, aware of this, con¬ 
cluded to look in another direction for the 
desired Information. 


house in question at any time within a week 
or more. Yes, they remembered the occur¬ 
rence perfectly. The man in the office went 
to the door and called, “ Jerry.” 

“ Jerry is the man that did the job,” he 
explained to Mr. Thornton. 

Jerry was industriously washing carriage 
wheels, but left his work aud came forward. 

“ You did a job down in-streetaweek 

ago? ” said the proprietor of the office.” 

“Yes sir, a lady and gentleman. Took 
them to the Boston & Albany Railroad sta¬ 
tion,” said the man. 

“What day was this?” Thornton asked. 

The man of the office referred to his 
order-book. 

“ Wednesday,” he answered. “ In time 
for the two o’clock train. That’s the north¬ 
ern train, sir.” 

Thornton reflected a moment. 

“ I am desirous of learning where they 
went. It seems they have removed to the 
country,” said Thornton. “You have no 
idea of their destination? Yon did not see 
to what place he purchased the tickets ? ” 

“ No sir. But I remember the luggage 
was not checked. It was marked only by 
the baggage-master. The mark was sixteen, 
in chalk.” 

“ Thank you, my good man. That will 
serve every purpose. Sixteen was the 
station.” 

Thornton gave the man money for his 
trouble and left the hack-offlce. 

He returned to the city and went at once 
to the Boston & Albany Railway depot. He 
then examined the chart of the railroad 
and ascertained that station sixteen was 

L-. He took the first train that left 

after his arrival at the depot' 

It was about four o’clock that he left the’, 
cars at the little way-station. There was 
but one other passeuger besides himself. 
Evidently L—was not a large place. He 
walked up to the station-master who was 
just lowering the signal. 

“ Can you inform me if a gentleman and 
]ady with some luggage came on this train 
last Wednesday ? ” he asked the man, in 
the quiet way of someone looking for a 
friend. , 


He went to the nearest hack-stable and 
jUquired if a carriage had been sent to the 

• Copyright according to law. 
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“ Yee, sir. Eemarked them particularly. 
My son drove them over to the next town.” 

“ Your eon then will know the place and 
can go there again ? asked Thornton. 

“ Certainly, sir. Do you wish to he driven 
over? Mr. Morton was the gentleman’s 
name. He went back to Boston on the last 
train the same evening.” ■ 

“ Not to-day,” said Thornton. “ I have 
got the information I wished for. Caii I 
engage you to carry me to-morrow with 
another person ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. Will you come on this train ? ” 
“ Most probably. Can I pay you any¬ 
thing for your trouble ? ” 

“Nothing, thank you, sir. You said you 
were returning again ? ” 

“ Yes; the next train arrives here?”- 

“It is in sight, sir,” the man answered 
indicating a cloud of smoke up the track, as 
he again swung out the signal. 
uiMr. Thornton congratulated himself on 
having made far better progress than he had 
expected. On his return to town he made 
further inquiries regarding Mr. Morton who 
hadllived in the now vacant house in Dor¬ 
chester, and from the agent who had the 
leasing of the place he got the desired infor¬ 
mation. The description of Mr. Morton 
agreed exactly with Piermont. He was on 
ihellright track it seemed. A few further 
inquiries put the matter beyond a doubt. 

Balph Egerton had been right, then, in 
his surmises regarding Piermont and the 
little Searsport beauty. He would at once 
acquaint Egerton with the facts he had de¬ 
veloped, and with his advice would proceed 
on the morrow to see the lady who he be¬ 
lieved now to be Horace Piermont’s wife. 

CHAPTEB XIII. 

CECII.B AMD JIB. THOBNTON. 

T O say that Ealph Egerton was surprised 
when Thornton communicated to him 
the discoveries he had made, and the steps 
he had already taken with regard to the 
supposed Mrs. Piermont, would very inade¬ 
quately convey the idea of bis unbounded 
astonishment. 

“ Then you have indeed discovered her re¬ 
treat?” said Ealph, after he had concluded. 

“ tfeyond question. Now the only thing 
to be considered is how I am to approach 
this lady. It is rather a delicate matter to 
go to her and inform her that her husband 


is false to her, is deceiving her and keeping 
her from the world that he may consumate 
a marriage with another woman,” said 
Thornton, quite calmly. “You were ac¬ 
quainted with her, and if you accompany 
me, I iiuppose she will then understand that 
1 am speaking the truth and have no inten¬ 
tion of injuring her.” 

“ What do you propose doing when you 
have seen her? ” 

“I wish to persuade her to come to Miss 
Eutledge. If she have proof of her mar¬ 
riage, so much the better; if not, I think the 
force of an interview will place her state¬ 
ments beyond the question of doubt, with 
Miss Eutledge. I desire the thing should 
be arranged quietly.” 

“ Now, Thcrnton, it strikes me, though I 
was acquainted with her, that it would be a 
wiser course for you to go accompanied by 
some lady rather than me. The presence of 
one of her own sex would give her more 
reliance in the truth of your words than 
even one whom she knew,” said Egerton. 

“ Then you have some hidden reason 
for not wishing to show yoursplf in thih 
matter,” observed Thornton, with a quick 
penetration of Egerton’s reluctance to ac¬ 
company him. “"What is there between 
this Mrs. Piermont and yourself ? ” 

“ Nothing whatever,” answered Ealph. 
“ Only I have an idea that she would feel 
sensitive at having me whom she knew 
acquainted with her position.” 

“ It would place the affair above suspicion 
were I accompanied by some unquestionable 
lady,” said Piermont, thoughtfully. “ But 
who could I speak to upon so delicate a 
matter ? It is not a thing that we should 
wish known to more persons than is un¬ 
avoidable.” 

“ Why not take Eva’s sister, Cecile Butr 
leuge, into your confidence,” said Ealph 
Egerton. “She would enter into the affair 
heartily, I am sure, for I think she never 
liked her sister’s affianced husband very 
sincerely.” 

“Yes; but then Cecile is such a light¬ 
headed, thoughtless little creature that I 
hardly think she would be a suitable person 
to approach a lady in a matter requiring so 
much thoughtful delicacy.” 

“ She is a sensible girl for all that.” said 
Ealph, emphatically. “ Youdon’tappreciaie 
Cecile, she has many excellent qualities, 
notwithstanding she says unpleasant things 
sometimes.” 
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Mr. Thornlon acknowledged that she bad 
many good qualities, and that she might 
have determination enough to understand 
how to treat Mrs. Piermont, should she go 
to her. Thornton finally decided to speak 
with Cecile, and if she could understand 
how to act, and would assist him, they would 
go to Mrs. Piermont. 

The next morning Thornton called at the 
Kutledges. Mias Rutledge and Miss Eger- 
ton had gone out together, and Mias Cecile 
Rutledge recieved him. Cecile was secretly 
glad of the occurence notwithstanding her 
indignant resentment towards him since the 
night of the party. 

Thornton was not sorry that he found her 
alone. He at once opened the subject that 
had brought him. 

Cecile, can you keep a secret, and lend 
me assistance in a matter of grave impor¬ 
tance ?” he asked her. 

“ How deliciously mysteriousi” she an¬ 
swered, looking at his earnest face in laugh¬ 
ing surprise. 

“ This affair is serious,” he said, reprov¬ 
ingly, and nearly concerns your father’s 
family. Do be in earnest for once in your 
life.” 

“ I am serious,” answered Cecile, with a 
very long face. “ Proceed to divulge. I 
can keep a secret sacredly, I think.” 

“ Cecile, now listen to me. Do not be 
alarmed, and in any case do not apeak of the 
affair until I give you liberty. Horace Pier¬ 
mont, now engaged to be married to your 
Sister Eva, I have every reason to believe, 
am really positive, has a living wifel ” said 
Thornton, speaking almost in a whisper. 

“ Oh, my goodness gracious! ” exclaimed 
Cecile, in very evident astonishment. 
“ Why, what can have made you think so 7 
It can’t be possible! ” 

“ It is true. I wish you to assist me. 
Will you go with me to Mrs. Piermont, and 
when you are assured she is indeed his wife, 
will you bring her here to Eva, that she may 
be convinced of the fate this man had medi¬ 
tated for her,” said Thornton, speaking 
quickly and earnestly. 

“ lean hardly realize it,” said Cecile, very 
much sobered by the intelligence. “ But I 
can believe that Horace Piermont might be 
guilty of even as great a crime as this. I 
always have distrusted him, for he is hypo¬ 
critical. He carries a false idea of bis 
character with papa.” 

“ Will you go with me to Mrs. Piermont ? ” 


“ Yes; I will do anything to thwart Hor¬ 
ace Piermont. The villain! But when 7 ” 

“How. There is no occasion to lose 
time.” answered Thornton, gratified to see 
she was seriously in earnest, 

“ Where is she 7 ” 

“ Some miles from town. The train leaves 
at two.” 

“ I will speak to mamma. Just tell her I 
am going with you and will not return until 
evening,” 

She did not mention the object of their 
visit to her mother. Merely told her she 
was going with Mr. Thornton, and would 
return after dinner. Mr. Thornton was 
intimately acquainted with the family, and 
Mrs. Rutledge raised no objection to Cecile’s 
accompanying him. 

She was in readiness at the proper time 
when Mr. Thornton called for her, and they 
were driven to the depot. 

Could Mr. Piermont have been aware of 
their intentions, he would not have met 
them so complacently as he did when he 
lifted bis hat as Cecile descended the steps 
to the carriage. 

CHAPTER XIY. 

ALICE PIEEMONT. 

T he time was short before Alice Pier. 

mont discovered her true position at 
the new home her husband had provided for 
her. Her attendants were instructed to obey 
her slightest wishes, and everything was 
done by Piermont to insure her happiness 
under the circumstances. But she soon 
found that her actions were watched. She 
could not have communicated with any one 
had she wished, as the woman who bad 
struck her so unfavorably at first introduc¬ 
tion, followed her carefully but at a respect¬ 
ful distance. 

She had once or twice thought of writing 
to her friends, but her feelings still withheld 
her from revealing the true character, of her 
husband. Furthermore, her correspondence 
went to Mr. Piermont before being mailed 
to the address on the cover. Nothing was 
permitted to go from her direct to the post- 
office. 

“ So you are bribed by. my husband to 
follow me and watch my movements,” she 
said one day to the woman, who called her¬ 
self Mrs. Kepp. 

“ Mr. Piermont'told me you were.to have 
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your free desires in all things while here,” 
she answered evasively. 

“ But you were to watch me,” said Alice, 
contemptuously. 

“ He desired me to attend you, and not 
lose sight of you lest some harm befell you.” 

“You have your lesson, it seems,” Alice 
returned. “ But you must think me blind 
that I do not see and understand your move¬ 
ments. If I were to attempt to go to the 
city would you prevent me ? ” 

“ Mr. Piermont said you would not leave 
here except with him,” Mrs. Kepp answered. 

“A delicate way of saying I should be 
locked within my room if I attempted it,” 
said Alice, with a sneer. “ But I shall over¬ 
throw your vigilant watchfulness.yet, not¬ 
withstanding all you precautions.” 

The woman was annoyed at Alice’s man¬ 
ner, and determined to keep a closer watch 
upon her movements lest she put her threat 
into execution. 

Mr. Thornton and Cecile Rutledge, when 
they alighted from the train at the little way 
station, found the carriage of the station- 
master awaiting them. 

The boy knew the place they wished to 
find, perfectly, and drove them at once to 
the house of Mrs. Kepp. 

Arrived there Thornton alighted, and was 
met by that lady. He assisted Cecile to 
alight before he asked the question:— 

“ Is there a Mrs. Morton living here? ” 

“No such person,” answered the woman, 
shortly. “Don’t know any person of that 
name.” 

“ Well, a Mrs. Piermont,” said Thornton, 
pointedly, and reading in the woman’s face 
that she knew his errand, and was deter¬ 
mined he should not see the lady. 

“No one here of that name,” she said 
again, sharply. 

“I think there is, madam,” Thornton 
answered, nothing daunted by her reply. 
“ You will allow us to enter.” 

“This is my house, sir. You cannot 
come into it,” said Mrs. Kepp, planting her¬ 
self firmly in the doorway. 

“ I do not wish to have recourse to 
violence,” Thornton said, calmly. “But, 
madam, we must see Mrs. Piermont.” 

Alice had seen the couple drive up and 
heard the inquiry. She descended the stairs, 
and said firmly but calmly:— 

“Mrs. Kepp, this gentleman is inquiring 
for me. You will allow him and the lady to 
come in.” 


The woman did not move; but Thornton 
quietly set her aside while Cecile passed in, 
and then entered himself. 

“ When Mr. Morton hears of this he will 
bs very angry. His instructions to me were 
that you were to see no one,” said Mrs. 
Kepp, raising her voice angrily, but receiv¬ 
ing no response. 

Alice Piermont showed her guests into 
her parlor and shut the door. Thornton 
seated himself near to it. 

“Mrs. Horace Piermont, I think?” 
Thornton said. 

“ Yes sir,” said Alice, in some agitation, 
wondering what it was the gentleman had 
come to disclose to her. That it was some¬ 
thing concerning her husband she felt con¬ 
vinced. 

“ My name is Thornton; I am known to 
your husband. This lady is Miss Cecile 
Rutledge.” 

“ Eutledgel ” said Alice, starting violently. 
“ Are you—the—the Mias Rutledge ” — 

Thornton took in the position of matters 
at a glance. 

“ She is the lady’s sister,” he said, signifi¬ 
cantly. “ I infer that you know something 
of Mias Rutledge.” 

“ Yes, air,” said Alice, with some hesita¬ 
tion. “ Will you tell me to what 1 am in¬ 
debted for this visit?” 

“ Pardon me, madam, before going further, 
but allow me to ask if you have a picture 
of your husband,” he said. “ If so, allow 
me to show it to this lady. I assure you 
that the motive of my making so singular a 
request is not a bad one.” 

“I have,” Alice said, and tremblingly 
put it in his hand. The request was an 
ominous one, she thought. 

“ You see ’lis the same,” he said to Cecile, 
as he passed it to her. 

Cecile lost a little of her color as she saw 
the face and recognized it. 

“Mrs. Piermont,” Thornton continued, 
“it is an unpleasant necessity that brings 
us here to-day. I am compelled to make a 
disclosure to you that may startle you ser¬ 
iously. But the welfare of another ns well 
as yourself requires it. Your husband is 
allowing you to remain in this retired place, 
while he is on the verge of a marriage with 
another and an iunocent lady. 1 make this 
confession to you suddenly, perhaps, but I 
am assured by your manner that you were 
not unprepared for it.” 

“ I have known of it for some^time,” Alice 
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answered, “ but have been powerless to 
prevent it. It is this lady’s sister ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ My husband has put me here in the care 
of this unscrupulous woman, so that I am 
unahle to leave this place,” continued Mrs. 
Piermont. “ He has also destroyed the 
only proof of our marriage, so he feels he 
can defy me to do my worst. He has robbed 
me of my certificate, and informs me that 
the clergyman is dead who united us. You 
see he has me quite helpless, and at his* 
mercy.” 

“I expected such was the case,” said* 
Thornton, calmly. “ We have come to re¬ 
quest that you will return with us to Miss 
Rutledge. Your own words will be sufficient 
to convince her of the truth of what you say, 
and save her from a fatal union.” 

“Oh, thank you, air. I am sure I can 
rely on your honor, and the lady I am sure 
is her sister. I will go with you,” said poor 
Alice, in great agitation. 

Cecile felt attracted towards the poor, in¬ 
jured and forsaken young creature, and spoke 
kindly and sympathizingly to her and Alice 
appreciated it. There was something about 
Alice peculiarly winning and attractive. 

Thornton, seeing how delicately Cecile 
talked and acted with Alice, was wondrously 
changed in his regard for her. He saw for 
the first time that she was vastly more 
womanly and tender than he had ever given 
her credit for being. He had certainly mis¬ 
judged her; she possessed a rarely gentle 
and sensttive nature. 

Alice Piermont returned with Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton and Miss Cecile Rutledge that evening 
to the city. 

CHAPTER XV. 

PACE TO FACE. 

A rrived at Mr, Rutledge’s, Thornton 
decided to remain in the reception 
room until after Alice had been presented 
by Cecile to Eva. He had the delicacy not 
to desire to be present when the disclosure 
was made, so remained here while Cecile 
and the lady went to the sitting-room where 
Eva was alone. 

Cecile had decided on the best way of 
breaking it to her sister without wounding 
her more than was unavoidable, and thought 
Mrs. Piermont could best impart it to her 
atone. 


Accordingly she presented Alice to her 
sister as Mrs. Morton, mentioning that she 
had a communication of serious importance 
to make to her, which she herself was already 
acquainted with, and consequently would 
not remain to hear repeated. She left Alice 
to tell her story in her own truthful way, 
convinced that it would carry conviction 
with it, and returned to Mr. Thornton. 

Alice, deeply feeling the embarrassment of 
her position, but realizing that the disclosure 
was a painful necessity, made the communi¬ 
cation of the unpleasant circumstances as 
delicately as was possible. She was as con¬ 
siderate of Miss Rutledge’s feelings as the 
nature of her announcement would permit. 

She had expected it possible the lady 
might doubt her statements, or that believ¬ 
ing them she would be overcome by the 
shook. She never for an instant supposed 
she would receive it in the spirit she did— 
one of angry and bitter indignation. Her 
resentment for the injury Piermont had 
prepared for her, drove from her mind every 
other feeling. 

“The base, black-hearted wretch 1” she 
exclaimed, with a fierce light in her eyes and 
an,angry finsh on her cheeks. “He could 
thus deliberately plot my ruin—my deathi 
Worse than deathi Had he succeeded in his 
villanous scheme he would have paid the 
penalty, for the severest punishment of the 
law should have been meted out to him; at 
any publicity to myself I would have done 
thatl ” 

Alice looked at her in niter surprise; such 
resentment as this was something she could 
not understand. But there was one relief it 
brought to her; it conveyed to her mind 
forcibly enough the fact that this wnmnn 
could never have loved him. 

“I thank you for coming to me,” Miss 
Rutledge continued. “You have saved me 
from this man’s wiles. But for your timely 
revelation, I shudder to think what might 
have occurredi My poor girl, your position 
has been even more unhappy than mine. 
What will you do ? Surely not return to the 
place from which you have just escaped?” 
Alice shuddered. 

“ Not if I can avoid it,” she answered. 
“You will remain here until Mr. Pier¬ 
mont comes. He will be here shortly, I 
would like to present you to him,” Miss 
Rutledge said, “ Can I prevail on you to 
remain with me after that? You have ren¬ 
dered me a great service, this would enable 
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me in a measure to repay my indebtedness. 

/' I should hate to have you return to him and 
V' the life you have led.” 

“I thank you, Miss Kulledge,” Alice an¬ 
swered. “ You are very kind, but it is quite 
impossible that I could remain with you. I 
shall, however, never return to Horace Pier- 
mont until he acknowledges me openly. I 
will remain and meet him now; I desire this 
as much as yourself.” 

“ How could he ill-treat you! ” cried Eva, 
enthusiastically. “I am sure you are so 
beautiful and lovely, I wonder he could ever 
have thought of me. You shall not leave 
us, I will insist that you at least remain un¬ 
til to-morrow.” 

j Alice finally complied to remaining until 
morning. 

Shortly Mr. Piermont came. Eva de¬ 
scended the stairs alone to meet him, and 
greeted him rather coldly and distantly. He 
noticed her altered manner and marveled at 
the cause. He was not long in suspense as 
to the explanation. 

Miss Rutledge mentioned to him that she 
had a friend she wished to introduce, and he 
signified his pleasure at forming the ac¬ 
quaintance of any friend of Miss Rutledge’s. 
Eva left the room and presently returned 
accompanied by Alice. 

Piermont rose to his feet, and seeing and 
recognizing her companion, started in utter 
consternation, while every vestige of color 
forsook his face, and as he sank back almost 
overcome into the chair from which he had 
risen, gasped out in a voice of trembling fear 
and confusion:— 

“Alicel” 

His speech forsook him then for a moment. 

“Yes, ’tis she,” said Eva Rutledge, 
sharply. “Your wife, Horace PiermontI 
Your wife I” 

“ How did you come here—how escape 7 ” 
stammered Piermont, in a measure recov¬ 
ered from his agitation. 

“ She has come in time to thwart you, and 
.save mel ” said Eva, her eyes flashing the 
indignation her words expressed. “ With a 
wife living you have dared to seek to win 
my leve l Horace Piermont, it is well for 
you your plans did not succeed, for my re¬ 
venge for such an injury would not have 
been less than your death 1 ” 

Piermont fairly cowered with humilitation 
and confusion. 

“ Gol cowardly wretch that you are! 
Never let me behold your face again! ” 


Eva continued, pointing with her finger to 
the door. “ As for this gentle creature, 
your wife, it shall be my duty to protect her 
from you! From ever again falling beneath 
your power! Leave me; till now I thought 
it impossible such a monster could exist! ” 

Piermont sprang upright, his teeth firmly 
set together, his face haggard in its pallor, 
but the fierce anger burning in his lurid 
eyes. 

“By heavens, though you be a woman, 
you shall not thus trample on me! ” he cried 
and advancing quickly to her, ho raised his 
clenched hand to strike this fearless, but 
fragile and defenceless woman. 

There was a scream from Alice who 
rushed forward as if to defend Miss Rut¬ 
ledge. But the blow was never struck, a 
band stronger than hers fell upon his shoul¬ 
der and sent him reeling halt the length of 
the room. 

Pierce Thornton, accompanied by Cecile 
Rutledge, had quietly entered at this oppor¬ 
tune moment. 

“ I have no words for such as you. Gol ” 
said Thornton, sternly. 

Piermont crept from the room in cowardly 
confusion. 

“That is the being you have loved!” 
Thornton conld not retrain from saying. 
“ I wish you good-evening. I leave Mrs. 
Piermont in your charge.” 

It was a voice of scorching sarcasm that 
pronounced these words, and Eva Rutledge 
comprehended their import in humiliation. 
She remembered the time when she had 
made her choice between the two men. She 
could see now with an aching heart and 
sense of deepest shame, the superiority 
which she had mistaken before. 

He left her, bowing with perfect ease and 
almost studied grace. The manner was to 
her an added torture. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

AN ENGAGEMENT. 

M ISS RUTLEDGE eventually succeeded 
in persuading Alice Piermont to re¬ 
main her guest for a time, until she had 
quite decided what course to take. Eva 
felt singularly drawn towards Alice", in a 
manner she could not account for, though 
she had a most winning disposition. 

The presentation to the family, after Eva 
had made the necessary explanations, was a 
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rying ordeal for the young creature, wholly 
uuaccuatomed to aociety as she was, but she 
deported himself in a manner that at once 
secured the regard and sympathy of all. 
They considerately treated her in a manner 
that disarmed her embarrassment and quite 
placed her at her ease. 

It wa^ only Eva, and only when they were 
atone together, who touched upon the mat¬ 
ter that had so nearly proven fatal to both. 
Mias Rutledge could now talk of the affair 
calmly. 

“ And you will never return to him, unless 
he seeks you and openly acknowledges you 
as his wife ? ” Eva asked. 

“ No; but 1 am certain he will come. He 
will soon realize the lengths to which his 
own folly has led him, and then he will re¬ 
pent his treatment of me, and return to me.” 

“You can have faith in him, and love him 
still? ” Eva continued. “His treatment of 
you has not killed your regard for him I 
Yon must be more than human—I cannot 
understand it.” 

“ I think it was not because he did not 
love me,” said Alice, thoughtfully. “ It was 
your wealth that made him seek you. I 
think he always loved me in spite of it all. 
He did everything for my comfort that he 
could without giving me my liberty and ac¬ 
knowledging me to the world. Had you re¬ 
ally loved him yon could better understand 
my feeling for him.” 

Mias Rutledge thought of this. It looked 
almost like a revelation. It seemed she had 
not loved Piermont; she had been deceiving 
herself all this time. Her feeling had been 
a fancy, an admiration for a handsome face 
and graceful manner, a feeling all on the ex¬ 
terior; the wound did not reach her heart, 
for her regard had not been so deep. 

There was to' her another awakening. 
She saw with vivid distinctness the contrast 
between Piermont and Thornton as she had 
seen it that evening; when one, in his supe¬ 
riority, towered above the other cringing at 
his feet. She felt from that moment which 
man she could adore for life—and it was not 
Horace Piermout. She was blind not to 
have seen this before. Others did so. Cecile 
had always admired him and detested Pier¬ 
mout. She felt that she could love Pierce 
Thornton—that she loved him already. 

How this would have affected Thornton 
could he have known it, we cannot say, but 
the late occurrences and developments had 
set him to reflecting, also. There was Oecilel 


she had certainly displayed phases of char¬ 
acter he had never supposed she possessed. 
He had never appreciated her, as Egetlon 
had once told him. Notwithstanding the 
light manner she had of talking, she cer¬ 
tainly had many qualities which her sister 
lacked. He had been willfully blind and 
prejudiced, he ackuowledged it now to him¬ 
self. He found Cecile Rutledge’s piquant 
face obtruding itself into his thoughts very 
frequently thereafter. 

Marcia Egerton returned home and was 
met by a surprise. Her father informed 
her, with some reluctance of manner, that 
he had contracted an engagement of mar¬ 
riage with Mrs. Witherhee. It was not to 
be publicly announced just at present—it 
would not have exactly a pleasant association 
with the recent death of his son—but their 
marriage was flxed for a day about a year 
subsequent. He urged that Marcia should at 
once pay a visit to the Witherbees. 

Marcia was greatly surprised and not 
pleased. She, however, did not displease 
her father by an expression of her feelings. 
She went to the Witherbees in a few days. 

CHAPTER Xyil. 

CONCLUSION. 

T ime slipped away, and with it came 
many changes. Mr. Edward Egerton 
had married the interesting widow, Mrs. 
Witherbee, and she and Isabel were of 
course permanently located at Mr. Egerton’s 
pleasant home. In Isabel, Marcia found a 
most genial companion, and their friend¬ 
ship could not have been closer had they 
indeed been sisters. 

Ralph Egerton was still a stranger from 
his own home—still under suspicion. Isa¬ 
bel, with his father, still in her heart believed 
him guilty. 

The detective employed by Mr. Egerton to 
“ sift the case ” had long ago given it up as 
hopeless. It would seem the mystery of 
Clement Egerton’s death was always to re¬ 
main a mystery. 

The time looked forward to so anxiously 
by Alice Piermont came at last. Horace 
Piermont came to her a penitent man. He 
had already publicly declared their marriage, 
and it was no secret, nor their separation, 
either. She received him with open arms. 
They left the city for the West immediately 
after the reconciliation. ' 
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Pierce Thornton was not long in realizing 
that he had conceived a sudden and deep 
affection for Cecile Eutledge, and she was 
gratified to receive his very pointed visits 
and attentions. It came to a declaration 
finally, as a matter of course, and Pierce 
Thornton found himself considerably em¬ 
barrassed before this girl whom he had once 
hardly condescended to notice at all. 

“ Cecile, you can be serious when the occa¬ 
sion requires,” he said, when breaking the 
ice to the avowal of his love; “ and I beg 
you will seriously consider the words I wili 
now speak to you. Cecile, though I kuow I 
am not what your romantic fancy would ad¬ 
mire, I have permitted myself to love you 
with my whole soul. Think of what it is I 
offer you, when I ask you to become my 
wife I the faithful love of an honest heart. 
Do not regard it lightly—there are other 
things to be thought of than mere outward 
attractions or a handsome face. I am blunt 
and not handsome or elegant by any means, 
but I love you truly. Can you love me 
Cecile ? ” 

“Now Mr. Pierce Thornton,” Cecile be¬ 
gan, in a voice, to say the least, that aston¬ 
ished that gentleman, “ it has been your cus¬ 
tom for a long time past to regard me as a 
little foolish simpleton, with no appreciation 
beyond a handsome pair of eyes or a mus¬ 
tache, and I would now like you from this 
moment forth to disabuse your mind of any 
such impression. Por, let me assure you I 
am capable of better things. As regards 
your very polite declaration, I do not see how 
it would be possible for us to make a match 
-of it since”— There was a lurking mischief 
in her eyes as she said this—“ ‘ The antip¬ 
athy is mutual with the second Miss Eut¬ 
ledge and myself ’ et cetera." 

Cecile repeated this with an air that 
brought his own words back to him in hu¬ 
miliating remembrance. His face became 
sadly grave and shadowed. 

“ Are you in earnest, Cecile 7 Is this to 
oe my answer?” 

“ No, my dear old fellow! ” she answered, 
nlushing brightly and hiding her crimsoned 
face in his embrace. “I love you dearly.” 

They neither of them ever regreted their 
choice, and were married after a short en¬ 
gagement. Eva Eutledge suffered a sharp 
pang of jealous pain when Cecile told her 
of their engagement, but no one knew her 

[Tba 


secret,.and she smiled her pleasure to her 
happy sister. 

There is an old proverb about “Murder 
will out,” which, though perhaps not appli¬ 
cable to the circumstances, still occurs to 
our mind in connection with the final knowl¬ 
edge of the facts attending Clement Eger- 
ton’s mysterious death. 

The gambler, Kenshawe, upon his death¬ 
bed gave to the world the secret which he 
alone had kept so long. He dictated a letter 
to Mr. Edward Egerton, which was sent to 
that gentleman with an enclosure. The 
purport of the letter was the following. 

On the morning of the discovery of Clem¬ 
ent Egerton’s body upon the fioor of his 
chamber, when Kenshawe went with Mr. 
Egerton and his son Ealph to the room, he 
(Kenshawe) discovered what no one else 
saw; upon the table a letter addressed in the 
hand of the dead man to his father. The 
letter was enclosed with his confession. 

Clement Egerton was a suicide 1 The note 
to his father was short and made this con¬ 
fession, but without assigning the reason. 

Kenshawe had a feeling of resentment 
against Ealph Egerton for his words to him 
at the club-house, and somehow, foreseeing 
that if he suppressed this letter suspicion 
would fasten upon Ealph, he had taken his 
revenge in that way. 

This was a great relief as well as a surprise 
to Edward Egerton. The thought had never 
occured to any one that Clement might 
have committed suicide, but this decided the 
matter beyond question, 

Mr. Egerton keenly felt his unjust suspi¬ 
cions of his younger son. He immediately 
recalled him to his home. 

A full explanation followed, and the 
father’s former prejudice passed forever with 
their reunion. 

Isabel Witherbee suffered, if possible, no 
less than the father from her injustice to the 
innocent man, but she sought him in deep 
penitence and asked his forgiveness. It waS 
granted freely, joyously. j 

They were reconciled and married very 
shortly. The future proved to Ealph than 
in spite of what had passed, she loved him 
truly. The shadow passed as if it had nevar 
been, and in the years to come, when thw 
“ Death Mystery ” was a mystery no longer! 
he could scarcely realize that he had evew 
been “ Under Suspicion.” | 

End.] J 
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WAS IT A GHOST? 

Br NEWELL LOVEJOY. 


A SOLITARY ride on a raw November 
evening, when the wind howls like a 
very demon and throws occasional dashes of 
rain in your face, is certainly uncomfortable 
enough. If, in addition to these disagreeable 
features of weather, the road is unfamiliar, 
and notoriously the thoroughfare of tramps 
and all modern outlaws, the situation of af¬ 
fairs of necessity becomes decidedly un¬ 
pleasant, to say the very least. I had been 
nearly two hours in the saddle, in a seem¬ 
ingly endless piece of woods, and had begun 
to see a robber standing behind every tree 
which stood out of line with the rest. My 
horse apparently shared the nervousness of 
his rider, and trembled and started upon 
the slightest provocation. However, as I 
rode along, I was beginning to assure myself 
that all the alarms would prove to be false 
ones, when suddenly my horse made a more 
desperate plunge than ever, as a second 
horse wheeled into the road so close by that 
I could have grasped his bridle. 

“ Good-evening, friend,” said his rider, in 
a clear voice, with a slightly foreign accent. 

“ Friend! ” I exclaimed somewhat in au¬ 
ger, as I sought to quiet my horse, but with 
some difficult 3 '. “ It is hardly like a friend, 
sir, to frighten my horse in this way. State 
your business, if you have any, or ride on.” 

“ Oh, be quiet, sir! ” returned the stran¬ 
ger. “ There is no occasion to get excited. 
I only wish to know how far from here 
the next tavern is ? ” 

“ About a mile hej'ond, sir! ” I replied. 
“So that,” remarked the stranger, an¬ 
swering my manner, rather than my words, 
“ it 1 mean to rob you—or murder you—I 
might as well begin operations at once. Rut 
as 1 have no such terrible intentions, how¬ 
ever, perhaps you’ll allow me to ride along 
in your company? ” 

I confess I did not fancy having such a 
companion, but could not very well decline, 
especially as his horse was evidently much 
fresher than mine, and could easily keep up 
with me under .any circumstances. I con¬ 
sented, therefore, aud we rode forward as 
rapidly as the darkness permitted. 

“This is a dreary night, and a dreary 
place,” remarked my companion, after a few 


moments’ silence, “ a regular place for 
ghosts! I wonder that any one who can 
help it ventures into this locality after dark.” 

“ It there were nothing but ghosts to be 
feared the road would be safe enough,” I 
replied. 

“ You don’t mean to say you’re not afraid 
of ghosts?” returned my companion, look¬ 
ing apparently at me. “ You must be either 
mighty brave, or mighty foolish.” 

“ Oh, not at all! I simply do not believe 
there is such a thing as a ghost! ” 

“ But what will you do, it you’re convinced 
to the contrary some day ? ” he asked. 

“ Why, I suppose I’ll be a firm believer, 
perhaps; but I should try to avoid such a 
conviction, if I could,” I answered. 

The welcome sight of the lighted win¬ 
dows of the tavern at this moment effec¬ 
tually put an end to our conversation. In a 
short time we were comfortably seated at a 
capital supper, in a room where a good fire 
was sending out its cheer, aud speedily all 
former annoyances were forgotten. I had 
looked curiously at my fellow-traveler as we 
entered the tavern. He was a tall, hand¬ 
some man of dark complexion and rather 
slim in figure. He was to all appearances 
something less than forty, and in his look 
and manner there was, as I have said, a 
slightly foreign air. However, it was not 
distinct enough to be characteristic of any 
particular nationality. Soon after supper 
we were shown to our rooms. As the land¬ 
lord proceeded with light in hand in advance 
of my companion and myself, he turned to 
me and said. “ What kind of a room would 
you prefer? ” 

I replied that I was not at all particular, 
provided my apartment was warm and welt 
ventilated. 

“ Now, I’m not quite so easily suited,” 
remarked my companion. “ I shall not have 
any comfort to-night unless my room is just 
to my mind. Will you let me select my 
room?” inquired my companion,addressing 
the landlord. 

“ Certainly,” answered the latter; “ you 
two are the only guests I have to-uight, so 
you will have plenty of rooms to choose 
from. I will show you the way.” 
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Leaving me standing at the foot of the 
stairway, the two ascended. It was fnlly 
twenty minutes before the landlord returned, 
and then leaning against the baluster, hold¬ 
ing the light in his right hand, he said:— 

“ Well, of all the particular men I ever 
saw, he’s the capsheafi I’ve taken him to 
every room up-stairs, some of them twice 
over, and one time I really thought I should 
have to give up trying to suit him. He 
seemed to care most about the way the room 
faced, and the view from the windows, 
though why anybody cares about views 
after he’s in bed beats me! ” 

Just now the landlord’s wife appeared, and 
addressing her husband, said, “ What room 
did he take, finally ? ” 

“Why that’s the strangest part of it I” 
replied the landlard. “ He’s in a room 
away out in the new part, over the summer 
kitchen, far enough from the rest of us, if 
that’s what he wants.” 

As soon as my host had recovered his 
breath, I asked to be shown to my apart¬ 
ment. He took me to a large well-furnished 
room at the head of the stairs. An open 
fire gave such a cheerful look to the 
place that I felt at home at once. “ Your 
friend’s room is nearly opposite yours, across 
the yard. Those windows are his,” point¬ 
ing to a bright light some little distance 
away. Going to the window I saw that the 
house, by various additions, now formed 
three sides of a square, and that our rooms 
were on opposite sides of the same. The 
landlord bade me good-night, and left me, 
immediately putting his head into the room 
again, and suggesting that I lock my door. 
Acting upon his suggestion, I prepared for 
a good night’s rest. After the landlord had 
gone I discovered that the curtains were 
quite immovable, and that there were no 
outside shutters. As the night was dark 
and rainy, and no house in sight (even my 
companion’s light had disappeared), I dis¬ 
missed the matter as not worth making any 
disturbance about. I retired, and was lying 
quietly watching the fire, when looking by 
chance at the wall opposite to the bed, I 
saw a second door. It stood slightly ajar, 
and appeared to awing slowly. Wondering 
how I could possibly have overlooked this, I 
arose to close it. I walked across the room, 
but when I reached the opposite side there 
was no door to be seen. Thinking it might 
have closed itself, I passed my hand over 
that part of the wall where I thought it was, 


but could not discover any signs of an open¬ 
ing. “ I must be getting sleepy,” I thought, 
and went back to bed. I had been there 
perhaps five minutes, when the bed gave a 
peculiar throbbing shake, like the heat of an 
engine. This was repeated at intervals of a 
few seconds, until I could bear it not longer. 
Getting up, I looked behind and under the 
bed, moved it out and rearranged the pil¬ 
lows. Turning towards the center of the 
room, before retiring again, I saw the mys¬ 
terious door ajar. It was farther open than 
it was befere, and I could distinctly see two 
steps of a staircase beyond. I crossed the 
room as quickly as possible; but the result 
was as before,—the door vanished at once 
and entirely. Exasperated with myself for 
being disturbed by such a trifle, I went res¬ 
olutely to bed, and tried to force myself to 
sleep. My eyes refused to remain closed 
many minutes; and, soon after opening 
them, I saw a faint blue light in one corner 
of the room. It began with a trembling 
glimmer, like the first flame of a match, and 
soon spread in a feeble, flickering manner 
over the entire room, being plainly percepti¬ 
ble when it passed over the fire. It disap¬ 
peared in the comer opposite to the one in 
which I first saw it; and as the light died out 
I observed the mysterious door the -third 
time. This time it was nearly wide open, 
and I could see plainly the whole of a long, 
straight flight of stairs leading into a dimly 
lighted room. I also saw the edge of a black 
robe, such as priests wear, lying as if some 
one were seated near the top stair. At that 
moment, the bed began to tremble again,— 
a slow rocking motion, first from side to side, 
and then endwise. This was not to be en¬ 
dured long, so I arose and determined to try 
sleeping in the big easy-chair before the fire. 
Wheeling the chair into position, I built up 
the fire, which had got low, and made myself 
as comfortable as possible, whistling all the 
time the liveliest tune I could think of. But 
speedily I came to an abrupt and horrified 
conclusion. Had I become suddenly blind ? 
Although I sat within a foot of the fire, and 
could hear it burn and feel its warmth, I 
could not see the faintest ray of light! A 
blackness that could almost be felt filled the 
entire room, not even the windows being 
discernible. In vain I pushed my chair 
back or wheeled it about. In any and all 
positions, I could hear the fire, but was un¬ 
able to observe any trace of its light. My 
movement must have brought me round 
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parallel to the bed, for now I saw the 
same door swing open. There was the 
staircase as before, with the black robe still 
at the top. I lost all power of investigation, 
and could only wait and watch. While I 
looked, the black robe drew slowly hack, as 
if the person who wore it moved away. 

For a moment there was the most utter 
silence I ever experienced—even the wind 
and rain had ceased for the time being. 
Then I heard a step coming down the stairs. 
Very measuredly it moved, from one stair to 
the next, nearer, nearer; and the long robe 
trailed after it with the soft, sweeping sound 
heavy fabrics always make. I heard this, if 
ever I heard anything in my life, yet all the 
time I could see from top to bottom of the 
staircase, and no visible being was on it. 
Over all my room, yet not over these stairs, 
the thick darkness still hung, and the some¬ 
thing or nothing kept steadiiy descending. 
I counted every step—there were thirteen in 
all—and when the last stair was reached the 
door closed. 

Have you ever awakened suddenly, with 
the firm conviction that some one was in 
your room ? Then you can form some idea 
of my state of mind at this moment. I could 
see absolutely nothing; and not being able 
to locate the windows, I had lost all idea of 
the direction of the door opening into the 
hall. Even if I had known where to find 
that or my lamp, I could not have moved, for 
I tried in vain to stand. All this time the 
horrible, nameless thing was there. I could 
feel its presence; I could hear it coming 
slowly, slowly, nearer and nearer to my 
chair. One, two, three halting steps I 
counted. The fourth would bring it close 
beside me, and I—should certainly die or go 
mad. I made a desperate struggle to yise, 
gave a hoarse cry and fell forward, uncon¬ 
scious. How long I lay in this state I have 
no means of knowing. When I came to 
myself I was lying in the middle of the floor, 
with the rain beating in my face. The fire 
was out and there was a terrible knocking 
somewhere. Feeblj’ wondering where the 
rain came from and what anybody wanted at 
that time of night, I lay still some minutes 
before I realized either that the window was 
open or that the knocking was at my door. 
Rising with difficulty, I closed the window 
and went to the door to ascertain what was 
wanted. As I opened the door I beheld the 
landlord standing in the hall, lamp in hand, 
and pale with fright. 


“ What is the matter? ” he said, breath¬ 
lessly. 

“ Why ? ” 1 answered. “ Has anything 
happened ?” 

“ I heard a heavy fall in this room, and 
rushed up to iearn the cause.” 

“ Oh,” I replied, “ 1 fainted, 1 believe; 
hut am all right now. Thank you for com¬ 
ing up.” 

The landlord looked doubtful, but I told 
him there was nothing he could do. But, 
nevertheless, he stepped inside, fixed my 
fire and offered me everything the house con¬ 
tained for my comfort, and then departed. 
I confess 1 had no thought of telling him my 
experience, fearing he might regard me as 
superstitious and cowardly; yet I acknowl¬ 
edge that I heard his footsteps die away in 
the distance with no little regret. Could I 
have made any plausible excuse to keep him 
I should certainly have done so. 

I was firmly resolved to sleep, however; 
but it was useless fo fry the bed again, sp I 
piled the pillows and blankets on the floor, 
and settled myself there. Prom sheer ex¬ 
haustion I dropped into slumber and slept 
until about four o’clock, to the best of my 
knowledge. At that hour, late in November, 
it is as dark as night. The rain had ceased 
and a pale moon looked in at the window. 
Following the beams across the floor, I saw 
the familiar staircase once more. The light 
at the top was gone, and on the lower step 
stood a tall figure wrapped in a long gra 3 ’ 
mantle. Swiftl 3 ' and noiselessly, it ap¬ 
proached me while I gazed, too overcome 
with a feeling of fascination to move. It 
paused close beside me. Ice-cold fingers 
trailed twice across my forehead,—then the 
figure returned the way it came, the door 
closing behind it. The first touch of the 
fingers made me remember all the joy I had 
ever known; the second conjured up horror 
after horror, until I sank down, down, down, 
and ceased to remember anything more. 

When I awoke, the sunlight was streaming 
into my windows, and the whole house was 
astir. I hastily dressed myself, but putting 
my hand within the inner pocket of my vest 
I discovered that my money wallet, contain¬ 
ing more than a hundred dollars, was gone! 
I explored every Docket in my garments, the 
bed, and every place in the room, but could 
find no trace of ii. Of one thing I was sure, 
—it was in my jiossessiou when I retired the 
night before. I hurried down stairs and in¬ 
formed the landlord of my mysterious loss. 
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“ That makes me think,” said he; “ that 
friend of jours remarked to me up-stairs last 
night that you appeared to distrust him, not- 
■withstanding you had known each other for 
years, and that he proposed to get even with 
■you some time.” 

“ Get evsu with mel ” I exclaimed. “He’s 
mot a friend of mine,—never saw him before 


till I met him last night, a mile from here.” 

“ What?” said the landlord, in an excited 
manner, “ can it be true 7 ” 

“ Yes,” I answered. “ Is he up ? ” 

“ Why, he came down stairs before day¬ 
light; ordered his horse, saying he had busi¬ 
ness iu Monroeville. He’s been gone fully 
two hours.” 
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